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: TI following Novel of the Family 
of Haldey, and the one lately publiſh- Þ} 
cd of the Hiſtory of St. Julien, both . P 

"tranſlated from the German of Au- 

- guſtus La Fontaine, form the whole of 8 

the original work comprehended under 
the general title of The Hiſtories of Fa- 
milies, The reputation of the Author 
in this ſtyle of writing is ſo high on 
the Continent, that he is called the 

German Fielding. He is a Saxon 
Clergyman, and was lately preſented ' 
to a living by the King of Pruſſia, who 
at the ſame time ſent him a handſome 
letter, informing him that he was in- 
debted for his promotion to the plea- 
ſure which his Majeſty and the Queen 
had received from * his works. 
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FAMILY. os HALDEN. 


As major Halden, dreſſed in a handſome 

huffar uniform, rode over the draw-bridge 
of Moorberg, he ſtopped” his horſe, caſt a. 
look towards the new painted gate chrough 
which he was about to enter, uttered a 
hearty oath, contracted his dark eyebrows 
into a frown, and haſtened forwards to the 
houſe of his brother, chamberlain Halden, 
who was ſtanding on the ſteps leading t to 

the door in a white embroidered ſuit, and | 
who ſaid to him in an affectionate tone, 
Good morrow, dear brother. Hennig, 
cried the major to his ſervant, take. 
care of my horſe : he is warm. He then 
added, I wiſh you joy of your ſon, bro- 
ther! I hope you are all well. With | 
theſe words he ſqueezed the chamberlain 1 
e B i bis 
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* 


| ( 8 
to bis breaſt, and covered him over with 
dirt, as his clothes had been ſadly beſpat- 


tered, owing to the badneſs of the roads. 
My God, brother ! ſaid the chamber- 


lain, what a figure you ake ene! You 


think of nothing! — Yes, replied . the 
major. baſtily—On the rags which hang 


about your ſhoulders I did not think—T 
Was thinking of your firſt-born ; of the joy 


which you muſt feel as a father; and that 
you are my brother. | wiſhed therefore to 
preſs you as cloſe to my heart as I could. 


I beg | pardon; I had forgot that the 


roads are bad—but, brother Toffel, you 
muſt forgive me—How does the young 
one? He then again embraced the cham: 
berlain, who ſpeedily conducted him into 
the houſe. | 

The major had reſemblanet to one of 
thoſe figures repreſented on a harlequin- 


bobk: on one ſide a death's head, a hideous 


viſige, and on the other a handſome young 
female, or a ncſegay. He was, for example 


—But, courtcous reader, thou may(t ſketch 
| Out 


but to all mankind. 


„ 
out a portrait of him thyſelf, when thou 
haſt proceeded a little farther in the preſent 
| hiſtory. For my part, T have this advan- 
tage, that I can do with him what I pleaſe; 
and indeed, to ſpeak candidly, the compa- 
riſon with a double figure on a harlequin- 
book i is applicable not to the major —_— 
But, brother, ſaid the major on the | 
ſteps, what in the world have you done to 
the caſtle. gate? I do not underſtand all 
© theſe fine ornaments, your devitess TO. 
antiques, and the like. 5 | 

And becauſe you do not anderfiadt 
them, brother, you muſt be —_— criti- 
ciſ ing! | 22 
No But 1 clearly cotpren that 
your new antiques - your Grecian maids 
and angels with goats“ feet dancing round 
an altar, are not ſuited to a gate which 1 is as 
old as Guſtavus Adolphus. Theſe might 
- be proper for a theatre, or a—what d'ye 
call it? — but not for a draw- bridge. It is 


1 juſt the ſame as if I ſhould cauſe aſqua- 


— 
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TN of huſſars to march with umbrellas. I 
am equally dif pleaſed with the bawks and 
owls which are nailed to it; for theſe look 
as if the owner had hung up there his coat 


| of arms, his ſymbols, or his portrait and 
* young females belong to it as little. 


Well, ſaid the chamberlain, laughing, 


8 does belong to it, dear brother? 


I know not indeed what belongs to it; 


but I know this, that it ĩs not what you have 
got painted. For my part, if there muſt 
he painting, I would cauſe the ſtory of the 


good Samaritan to be repreſented on the 
gate, with this inſcription over it, Here he 
_Gives—I mean the Samaritan. But no— 
that would look as if one wiſhed to boaſt of 
.one's wine and oil ; and where a Samaritan 
lives may be known without painting, — 
Well, who is to ſtand. godfather ? 

The chamberlain told him the names ; of + 


-the godfather and godmother, and con- 
ducted him to his wife's apartment. Here 
the major made a gentle inclination of his 


head to the a0, and muttered ſomething, 


wien 


1 


VS 
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| hab as great a bissel to Devil take 
you, as to | hope you' are well. He then 


ran up to the cradle, took the child in his 
4 arms, and, with a look of affect ionate ten- 
derneſs, preſſed it to his breaſt. But is 
it allowable? ſaid he to his fiſter- in- law, 
with a ſort of reſerved air. Mrs. Haiden 


nodded afſent, and in a friendly manner 


xeplied, 1 hope, dear brother, that, like 
us, you will conlider that child as e 


owh ſon. 
May I really "I to do fo, alter; re- 


0 the major, while a ray of ſatisfaction 
beamed from his countenance, and ad- 


vanced with the child towards the bed. 


He then exclaimed, My dear boy, be thou 


doubly, nay à thouſand times, welcome to 


this chequered world, where the honeſt 
heart is ſometimes affailed with ſtorms 


which how] round his head, and ſometimes 


| cheered by the enlivening rays of the ſun/f 


Be a good man, child, and thou mayſt bid: 
defiance to the ſtorms! They will only 


blow a little wormwood into: thy honey; 
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and at the laſt chou wilt find ſhelter 1 in thy 
coffin, as thou haſt e found it in od | 


- mother's womb. 


Mrs. Halden ſhook 1 * and, af- 
"FEAR an agreeable laugh, liſped out: 


Dear brother, I with you would leave off 


theſe expreſſions !—The | major laid the 


child haſtily in the cradle, and aſked 


with a ſerious. air, Have I mentioned any 
thing improper ? — Mrs. Halden, patting 
him gently on the hand, whiſpered, Who 
ſays mother's womb in that open man- 
ner? The major, after muͤſing a little, re- 
plied: Shall 1-——1 beg pardon—I do 
not know what other expreſhon could 
be uſed. Truly, ſiſter, I will with cheer- 


fulneſs rectify my miſtake; | You muſt not 


be offended ; for upon my life 1 did not 


know how to expreſs myſelf otherwiſe. 


In your mother's boſom, would have 
deen more delicate, returned Mrs. Hal- 
Gem. Ts 
01 your moſt decent hepa ! Win a a 


child 3 is once there it becomes raped to 
danger. 
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danger. T bat would be contrary to nl 
meant But the expreſſion is good. I ſhall - 
not fail to remember it, though it be a little 
out of the way. In your mother's boſom, 
then! Well, God be thanked for this new 
diſcovery | _ | 
Fon are pleaſant, ſaid Mrs. Halden, 
ſtretching out her hand to him. The ma- 
or preſſed it to his lips, and, advancing to 
- his brother, faid—You ought to pray to 
God that your wife may lie- in every week, 
for to-day ſhe is an angel of light. 

I muſt tell. you, brother, replied the 
chamberlain, that you ſeem not to be 
acquainted with my wife. Take care; you 
will perbaps learn to love her. . 

zar Toffe! l — Brother, I meant to 
4 the utmoſt pleaſure, it ihe will 
only teach me. 

Another point that afforded - matter of 
diſpute was the name of the child. This 
ſubje&, indeed, gave the lady no little con- 
cern, as the major had often aſſerted that 

B 4 | the 
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me godfather ſhould name it; and in re- 
ſpect to names he was not very delicate. 
His brother he frequently called Toffel, 
| becauſe he bad called him fo in his youth; 
and as often as Mrs. Halden expreſſed her 
averſion to that name, the major ſtill main- 
tained that a name was a name; and 
Toffel, added he, founds moch better 
than Charles, Edward, or Francis, which 
were the favourite names of the lady. Both 

parties always grew warm in diſputing on 
this point, Mrs. Halden had an attach- 
ment to certain names taken from romances, 
and the major was equally attached to 
others connected with particular circum» 
ſtances which had occurred to himſelf, He 
was fond of the names Frederic, Peter, 
Chriſtopher and Hennig. Frederic was the 
name of his king; Peter had been the name 
of bis father; Chriſtopher was that of his 
brother; and Hennig but this name re- 
quires the relation of an event with which 


the reader will ſoon be made acquainted, 
Fe Mrs, 


„ 

Mrs. Halden would have immediately 
propoſed her names, had ſhe not thought 
it neceſſary to employ a little art with the 
major on this ſubject. He poſſeſſed great 
riches; and, though ſtill in the vigour of 
life and of a ſound conſtitution, was: more 
than half reſolved to remain . bachelor, 
becauſe he could not find a woman who 
ſeemed ſatisfied with his rough outſide. | 
His filter readily foreſaw, that to prejudice: 
him againſt his nephew at his very birth: 
would be highly. imprudent. The name 
Francis he could. not endure, becauſe he: 
had contracted an antipathy againſt every 
thing Auſtrian during the ſeven years“ war. 
To Edward he was unaccuſtomed, becauſe 
he never read romances, and k new nothing 
more of the Engliſh hiſtory than that the: 
king's name was George,, and that: the: 
country is governed by. a: parliament. 
Charles ſeemed to be pretty good; but he 
ſhook his head, becauſe it had too great a 
reſemblance to the German word which 

B 4. | e 
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| ſignifies fellow—an expreſſion h he uſed only 


in anger “. ho ; 1 
Mrs. Halden opened the diſcuſſon re- 


Ppecing the name of her child before din- 
ner; and ſome ladies in- the neighbourhood 
were called in to give her ei ſupport. 
| The company being ſeated in a ſemi- circle 


around the bed, Dear brother, ſaid the, 
what name have you thought of for my 
ſon ? The major, perceiving that this queſ- 
tion would give riſe to a diſpute, ſtroked 
his chin, and reptied drily : If you wiſh 
that I ſhould love the child with fatherly 
— you muſt call him Hennig. | 

Hennig? exclaimed the ladies all at 
once: MY God, what an vgly name !— 

Ugly? Why 5817 > 

© Becauſe the loweſt people are called ſo, 


ſaid Mrs. Halden—the W 8075 Joweſt of 


che people! 
4. na 71 


5 Karl in German, fignifies Charles, and hats a 
man in general, or rather fellow, as it is employed for 


che moſt part in 6 of the vulgar, Trans 8. 
6 


En) 

The major by a kind of involuntary 
motion drew his hand over his face. He 
had reſolved to-day not to contradi& his 
ſiſter in-law—but this expreſſion was too 
bad to be paſſed over in ſilence. The 
loweſt people! muttered he—Shall they 
not then enjoy this trifle in common with 
us? Shall they be taught to forget that 
they are our neighbours? He then but- 
toned and unbuttoned his uniform ſeveral 
times, and endeavoured to laugh, however 
difficult he found it. 

Bur, dear major, faid bis brother, 
tell us, I pray, how you acquired ſuch 
a ſingular attachment to this wonderful 
name ? To your predileQion for Peter and 
Chriſtopher I cannot object; but was ever 
any of your relations named Hennig ah 

| The major contracted and again relaxed 
his eye-brows—Yes, ſaid he at length, 
after muſing ſome time, I will tell you 

the whole affair as it happened, It relates, 
indeed, only to a common man: but, had 
not this man exiſted, I ſhould not have 
ig oe” .p6 been 


8 * 33222 FE 4 : 
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been now ting here, nor ſhould 1 have 


been rejoicing that my brother has become 


a father Oder a bottle of wine, however, 


for poor old Hennig, while I tell you an 


anecdote reſpecting him, and bid him fir 
down and. enjoy his wine in the hall. 

The chamberlain gave orders for the 
wine, and the major began N follows: 
It is now fifty-ſix years fince 1 was firſt 
appointed to be captain of a company in 
Bohemia. I had the command of the ad- 
vanced poſts i in a foreſt full of narrow de- 
files; and | have the vanity to ſay, that the 
king himſelf made choice of me for that 


Ration. I was then, ladies, a young fellow 
who feared nothing—whether I ſlept or 
| not was to me all the ſame, At this time 
it was of the utmoſt importance to keep 


the imperial advanced poſts in a continual 
fate of alarm. I haraſſed them therefore 
day after day, and many a brave mother's 


ſon of them lies there now en:ombed. The 
Pandours had ſworn my death Here 


the major went to che door and called out, 


155 = 5 Hennig, 


" ns 


* 

Hennig when was it chat we had the 
Pandours on us ?——The ſixteenth of 
October, anſwered a hoarſe voice from 
the hall.——On the ſixteenth of October 
we were ſurrounded by the enemy. I had 
enjoyed ſound ſleep during the whole night, 
becauſe for eight days I had not pulled off 
my boots. In the morning, before we 
| were aware, ſhot after ſhot fell behind us; 
and as ſoon as we ſtarted up we found that 
the whole wood was beſet by Croats and 
Pandours, I was on horſeback ; but pop 
came a ſhot, and there lay my horſe, My 
huffars betook themſelves to flight; and a 
couple of Croats then ſprang forwards in 
order to give me the coup de grace, I haſ- 
tened to an oak, that I might cover my 
rear; and I heard Hennig, who now fits 
there without, bawling as loud as he could, 
Our captain, comrades ! He who faves him 
will be a gallant fellow! With that he 
turned his horſe, and flew towards me. The 

Croats retreated into the wood, and I— 
on luch occafions Te is no ſhame to uſe 
. one's 
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one's legs—ran towards Hennig. 'A hun- 


dred times did the honeſt foul offer me his 
horſe ; but in that ſituation who would 
have accepted him? Pop went another ſhor, ; 
and I received a bullet here — in — in — 


| how d'yecall that part, fiſter, on which one 


ſits?— Ves, in the 2% m. Comtade, ſays 


I to Hennig, ride on, for J have got my 


ſhare. But Hennig would not ſtir. We 
then came out of the wood, and Hennig 
alighted — but, however deſirous, it was 


impoſſible for me to mount. I limped for- 


wards,. and was rather dragged by Hennig 
than walked, When we had proceeded a 
confiderable way towards a village, two 


| Croats, ruſhing from the wood, called after 
us, Stop! You ſha'n't go far II looked 


round me, and, as God ſhall be my judge, 
the fellow— no, he was an — e 


Croat was again loading his muſket !— 


Ride, ſaid I, Hennig! the Croat is re-load- 
ing. May the devil fetch him ! replied 


Hennig, and immediately quitted me. He 
now wheeled: Tound with great velocity; 


drove 


E 


drove the Croat into the wood, and called 


out to me, My noble captain, II cover 
your rear. While I limped' to the village, 
Hennig always remained at the diſtance of 
a hundred paces behind me; but when he 
advanced, the Croats in a moment ruſhed 


from the wood after us. You may well 
imagine that I did not amuſe myſelf by the 
way with whiſtling No made up my 


accounts with Heaven; for | ſaw no means 
of eſcaping, The Croats called out to 
Hennig, Ride on, brave Pruſſian— It is 
only your captain that we want — We have 
ſworn his death.—Ride on, Hennig, ſaid 


I alſo. Les; he rode, but ſtil] towards 
the Croats. The bullets by this time were 


 whiſthng around the honeſt fellow's ears. 
Pop went a ſhot ; I heard it hit, and poor 
Hennig received a bullet in the leg. Who 


is in the mark, comrade, cried the Croats ? 
| Here—ſhoot here, replied Hennig, ſhew- 
ing a place yes, the place which one dare 


not ſhew—and burſt out into a loud laugle 
—Y ou ſhoot, fellow, like my *. 
„ 5 here 


4 16 ) 
here ſpeak, ſiſter, in the character of Hen- 
nig—You may hit the bills, but you: will 
never hit me! and immediately ſprung to- 
wards them. He told me ſome time after :: 
I. ſqueezed my teeth together, that they 
might not obſerve I was wounded, becauſe. 
F ſhould otherwiſe have inſpired them with 
courage :—and the old man never forſook 
me till we arrived at the village. 

The Croats followed us—but there 
were now only four of them, What was to 
be done? Hennig, on account of his 
wound, was not able to get from his horſe, 

nor was I able to mount, Ride, Hennig! 

faid I, giving bim my watch and my purſe: 
| —Thou art an honeſt ſoul—l will provide 
quarters for thee in heaven. — Dear captain, 
replied Hennig, I will not ride—1 with I 
could only diſmount. 
oe village was entirely de erted 

not a ſoul in it who could aſſiſt us; and 
we ſaw over the hedge the Croats ſtill ſe- 


cretly approaching. At this inſtant a girl 
ncatly dreſſed advanced from the other end 


- 


n 

ol the village wringing | her hands. There 

come the barbarians ! cried ſhe, pointing 
to the place where they were. Hennig rode 

up to her: My pretty maid, ſaid he, 
if you wiſh to render yourſelf worthy of - 
| heaven when you die, and of a good huſ- 

band in the preſent life, help me to con- 

ceal this handſome young officer. The 


girl ſtared me in the face—l was then— _- 


You know it, brother—a handſome fellow; 
it was laſt year only that has made me be- 
gin to look old. My dear girl, ſaid I 
trembling, if you ſave my life, God will 
reward you. O! yes, ſaid the girl, to 
be ſure Follow me. Upon which I 
limped into the houſe; and indeed it was 
high time. She then drew afide a curtain, 
opened a door which appeared to be only 
| bare wall, and made me enter a ſmall 
dark apartment, or rather cloſet. H ennig 
ſaw through the window from his horſe. 
God be praiſed ! cried he, as ſoon as, 

he perceived that J was in ſafety. I now 

ſunk down on a bundle of ſtraw which was 


lying 


( 8 } * 
lying in a corner, and bound up my wound. 
Scarcely had I finiſhed when a ſhot came, 
and I heard my poor Hennig callmg out 
Quarter, comrade! quarter! The Croats 
aſked him, Where is thy horſe and thine. 
_— officer?—=You. may aſk that queſtion till 


you are tired, replied he-] ſhould be 
an honourable man, indeed, if I did not 
help my captain to eſcape ! You have, | 
however, marked him, as well as me, for 
| our whole lifetime. 
An altercation now enſued; and 1 
heard borſes approaching. The enemy 
threatened poor Hennig, and ſwore they 
would ſhoot him on the ſpot if he did not 
tell where I was concealed. He cannot 
have rode away, cried one of them, for 
we have ſurrounded the whole village. 
Search for him If he outlives this even- 
ing, ſaid the lame voice, then call me 1 
traitor! | 
Soon after they entered the houſe, and | 
found the girl. Where have you con- 
cealed the Pruſſi an? aſked a hoarſe voice. 
| Through 


1 
Through dread of the girl's anſwer, 1 forgot 
my pain, and could ſcarcely breathe.— 
* The huſſar officer? ſaid the girl—Oh! he 
rode away there to the left . the 
det. 385 

I now hoped hee all would be ſoon over; 
bas in a little came another, who had found 
Hennig's horſe lying dead. Hennig, in- 
deed, as ſoon as he ſaw me in conceal- 
ment, rode up to a ditch, where, notwith- 
ſtanding his pain, be diſmounted, and, hav- 
ing ſhot the animal through the head, 
puſhed him into the ditch, that he might 
be able to ſay I had rode off. Hennig, 
| however, was ſubjected to another exami- 
nation—If you will not believe that he 
is gone, replied he, then look for him 
| yourſelf, I now heard a terrible voice, 
with which I was already well acquainted. 
It was that of an Auſtrian officer, who had 
long ſworn my deſtruction. becauſe I had 
once taken from him ten waggons load- 
ed with plunder. Three minutes more, 
cried the voice—here is my watch—and 
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if you don't then tell where your mafter 
is, I wilf blow your brains out. Three 
minutes, replied Hennig, or three, fe- 
conds, or three years—it is al] the ſame, If 
you with to ſhoot me, I am in your and 
God's hand but where my captain 1s I do 
not know. 
At that inſtant they dragged the NE) to 
the officer. I heard her ſcream, and Hen- 
nig told me afterwards: I became pale 
as death when 1 ſaw the girl; but, by a 
_ Ggnificant ſhake of my head, I inſpired her 
_ with: courage. — Mr, Lieutenant, ſaid the 
Croats, this girl knows where he is. The 
officer clapped his piſtol to her breaſt, 
and commanded her to tell. When I found 
that they threatened my poor Hennig, la- 
dies, I reſolved to ruſh out, and had al- 
ready raiſed myſelf from the ſtraw : but the 
bandage got looſe: I again ſunk down, 
and did not recover myſelf till an hour af- 
ter—when every thing was over. Heh- 
nig. cried the major through the door, 
come in and tell the | I 
TI * | Hennig 
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Flennig ou himſelf i in the middle of 
7 parlour, and began thus: They now 
held their ſabres and piſtols to the girPs 
breaſt, and the poor creature ſcreamed out 
in a moſt pitiful manner. I was lying on 
the ground, and, God knows, under no 
little dread. That the enemy would not 
ſhoot the girl I knew well; but J was greatly 


. afraid ſhe would blab. She, however, could 5 


be as ſilent as the grave. She was pale as 
the ſtone figures which ſtand here in the 
garden; and ſhe remained alſo equally 
mute, They now again approached me. 
The officer cocked his piſtol, and I pro- 
nounced a ſolemn amen; for on ſuch occa- 
ſions one has not time to repeat the Lord's 
prayer entirely could ſcarcely get through 
the firſt petition. The enemy ruſhed ſud- 
denly into the village —Vou dog! cried 
the officer But by this time I had ſeized 
one of the Croats by the leg, and pulling 
hard he fell above me, ſo that the officer 
could not fire at me; and I thus fortunately 
eſcaped. The reſt all now decamped ; but 
| I _— 
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1 held the Croat faſt, and he called out for 
quarter. The brave girl ſtill ſtood by me 
trembling. I crept towards her, and Kiſſed 
her feei—I beg pardon for the expreſſion, 
it is ſo like a ſpaniel. We now dragged 
my maſter from his corner Ah! major, if 
we could only both ſee the girl again! You 
are indebted to her for your life. I Was 
obliged to go to the hoſpital ; but ſhe wait- 
ed on you, and took care of you till the 
village was burned. Who knows where 
ſhe may be now wandering ? But we ſhall 
no doubt find her ns” were it only in 
heaven. | 
The major pulled out his adh er bisl, 
N wiped his eyes. No; not wandering, 
Hennig: I do not e it. Such ac- 
tions are not left unrewarded. 1 
I would ſhare with her my laſt cruſt of | 
bread, major would beg for her—I would 
even ſteal for her were it neceſſary, 
Wouldſt thou, my worthy Hennig? 
I would not only ſteal, but do every 
| thing: he deſerves it, ſaid the major. She 
wor 
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took care of me, Hennig; and you, not- 


withſtanding your love for me, could not 
have done more. God grant her happineſs 


wherever ſhe may be! But I ſtill think we 
muſt once more find her, either here or in 


heaven, as thou ſayeſt, Hennig. It is now 
nine years ago 


Mrs. Halden, offended that her brother- 


in-law had called his deliverer into the par- 


our, could not help expreſſing her diſplea- 


ſure by various movements of the head, 


and by turning her eyes ſometimes one way 


and ſometimes another : but when ſhe 


found that the veteran had begun a ſtory. 


which was not likely to be ſoon ended, ſhe 
loſt patience altogether. She was, however, 


abſolutely unwilling to give the mayor any 


offence to-day ; and therefore ſhe aſked for 
her purſe, and, drawing forth a crown- 
piece, called Hennig to the bed- ſide, and, 
with a friendly air, ſaid— Worthy Hennig, 
the family are indeed much obliged to you 
for your fidelity and with theſe words the 
Put the piece of money into his hand. 

| Hennig, 
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Hennig, laying the crown-piece OK 
the bed, replied—No, your ladyſhip : 
that ſcore I will accept nothing: I 0 
| diſcharged my duty, 1 
The major was looking over Heonig? $ 
ſhoulder, and his countenance changed as 
ſoon as he ſaw the money. His whole 
frame ſhook with anger: My old friend, 
cried he, turning Hennig round towards 
him, don't take it ill! Few people know 
what it is to venture one's life for another! 
—— Siſter, Hennig is not ſo poor! When 
J die he will have an annuity of four hun- 
dred crowns, and while 1 live he wants no- 
thing. He has the key of my ſtrong box, 
and he alone knows what money I poſſeſs. 
On his fidelity, replied Mrs. Halden, 
one may depend, I well know—but this 
he has deſerved;—Deſferved! &ried the 
major with emotion—He has deſerved 
nothing; for Hennig knows that I am 
ready every day of my life to expoſe my- 
ſelf for him in return. That he rides be- 
hind me, ſtands when I fit, and drinks his 
0 wine 
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wine in the hall, 1s his pleaſure, and not 
mine: but it affords me ſatisfaction to 
think that he loves me, that he is my 
friend, and that he would till venture his 
life for me were it neceſſary, —He then 
threw his arms around the old man, preſſed 
him to his boſom, embraced him, and ſaid, 
My dear Hennig, go and drink thy wine | 
wherever thou think'ſt proper! 

The lady with her crown-piece had of- 
fended the major, and therefore whatever 
ſhe might have ſaid afterwards he would 
have contradicted, This formed always 
the prelude to a violent altercation, the re- 
ſult of which was, that the major would 
order his horſe, ſet off for his own houſe, 
and never return till he heard that his bro- 
ther or ſiſter-in-law was indiſpoſed. He 
would then pay them another viſit, and be- 
have with great politeneſs, till ſomething 
occurred to excite his paſſion, which was 
too often the caſe, On the preſent occa- 
lion, however, the lady had private reaſons 
for not carrying matters ſo far. She there- 
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fore ſtretched out her hand to the major 
* frofn the bed, and faid—You-muſt for- 
give me at preſent—l am not well. 
The major's dark brown viſage, which 
had been contracted into a ſevere frown, 
aſſumed now, in an inſtant, an appearance 
of friendſhip and benevolence. He placed 
himſelf on the bed, preſſed his ſiſter's hand 
to his lips, and in a ſoothing tone ſaid, 


I had almoſt forgot what I brought with 


me as a preſent for my god-· chid. Hen- 
nig was now ordered to bring the port- 
manteau into the room; and the major ta- 
ing from it a piece of filk, with a pair of 
coſtly ear-rings, peace by theſe means was 
again completely reſtored. 

Mrs. Halden always trembled when ſhe 
thought of the name Hennig ; but the af- 
fair turned out much more fortunate than 
ſhe expected. The chamberlain hinted to 
His brother, that the phyſician had declared 
he could not anſwer for the conſequences, 
unleſs his wife ſhould be allowed to have 
her own way, without any reſtraint, for the 


Ca 1 


| firſt nine days. 
ed he, that you will humour her in 
regard to the name. The major at firſt 
thought, that the chriſtening might be de- 
ferred till the nine days were over; but he 


laſt, call the child F rancis in God's 
name, if it can contribute to the health of 


to the affliction of a ſick woman, who has 
ſuffered pain enough in becoming a mo- 


_ ouſly, a mother, without doubt, has a right 
to call her child what ſhe pleaſes, ſhould 
ſhe even—God preſerve us !/—give it the 


lieve that ſhe has a right to make a Beelze- 


it a name that may poſſeſs ſome. virtue; 
Were the child called Hennig then 
Reſpecting the education, however, I have 
a few words to fay to you; and, if it be 
VIS 8 will, the child ſhall be a Hennig, 
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your wife. God forbid that J ſhould add 


name of Beelzebub- only ſhe muſt not be- 


I requeſt, therefore, add- 2: 


ſoon ſaw that, to this the lady would by no 
means conſent. Well then, ſaid he at 


— 4 


ther! And, now when I think on it ſeri- 


bub of it. But, to be ſhort, brother, give 


( 28 ) 
even if he ſhould be called Francis, as 1 
have ſaid already. Mrs. Halden was fa- 
tified with her victory. She named her 
ſon Charles Frederic; and the major, in 
ſome meaſure, obtained his will alſo. 

At the time of the chriſtening the major 
was much offended with the behaviour of 
Mr. Landert, a relation of his ſiſter- in- law. 
During the ceremony this young courtier il 
placed himſelf in a contemptuous indecent : 
poſture, with his mouth half compoſed i in- 
to a ſmile, ſo that one might every minute 
have expected he would burſt out into a 
loud laugh, or begin to whiſtle. At any 
rate, the clergyman ſeemed to apprehend 
ſomething of that kind; for he every now 
and then caſt an anxious look at the young i 
man, and hurried through the ceremony in 
order that he might conclude before the 
other ſhould begin, 

When the ceremony was ended, the ma- 
jor, laying his hand on the parſon's ſhoulder, 
faid, loud enough to be heard by the whole 


company, I conſider baptiſm, parſon, as a 
; 4 Very 


„ n | 
very Selby piece of bulineſs; | Landert 
laughed and ſhook his head as if by way of 
ridicule. Tou don't ſeem to be of my 
opinion, Mr. Landert, continued the ma- 
jor, advancing towards him. NIr. Landert 
ſtill laughed. In regard to opinions, my 
dear major, there is not much occaſion for 
diſpute, I am a great friend to toleration; 
and were I married, I would have all my 
children baptiſed, ——As God ſhall be 
my judge, cried the major with emotion, 
I would do no ſuch thing, if I could not 
be preſent at the ceremony without appear- 
ing as if ready to whiſtle, But I ſhould 
always conſider baptiſm as reſpectable, 
were I even a Turk. — Your mufti would 
not be much pleaſed with you for that, 
returned Landert with a look of ſelf- 
importance. — lle might not! ſaid the 
major: but I would tell him, Your bigh 
mightineſs - or whatever elſe he may be 
called the Chriſtians baptiſe their children; 
J underſtand nothing of it; but, as far as I 


have been able to learn. they enter into an 
C 7 engage 
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engagement that their children ſhall be per- 
ſons of honour as long as they live ; and F 
'ſhould, therefore, be a fool, were I even a 
- Furk, did 1 either whiſtle or laugh during 


ſo ſacred a ceremony. That is what 1 
would tell him; and then I fhould hear 
what his highneſs the mufti could ſay in 


reply. Do you then find it, Mr. Landert, 


a matter of ſo much riſibility, to ſee the 
parents with the godfather and godmo- 
ther enter into a ſolemn engagement, even 


before a child can think, that it ſhall be 


trained up to virtue? Do you find it a 
ſubject for laughter that people ſhould thus 
lay a foundation for morality, and thereby 


remind the parents of the child for what 


purpoſe they are parents? Tell me Do 


you find it a ſubject for laughter, when 


prayers are offered up to God to bleſs the 
child, to render it proſperous, and to pre- 
ſerve it from miſery and poverty? EB! 
My dear major, ſaid Landert with a 
contemptuous ſneer, 1 am not fond of 
cſpoting. on things which to me are indif- 
ferent, 


5 
ferent. Where is the uſe of 4 on 
che preſent occaſion? 

Where is the uſe of it? Look at the. 
ſervants of the family there! Look at that 
young lady ! If they ſee only twice what 
they have now ſeen, they will laugh when 
their own children are baptiſed. Do you 


think that would be proper ?—T he major 


then took the boy from the nurſe ;. held him 


up between his hands; placed. himſelf in 


the middle of the circle; and, nodding to 
the company, ſaid, in an affectionate tone, 

while he preſſed the child to his breaſt: 
Thou art now here, young one, and none 


ol us can tell what happineſs or miſery thou 
mayſt experience between thy cradle and 


thy coffin. God grant that thy portion of 
happineſs may be the greateſt! Here thou 
lieſt on ſoft filken cuſhions; but in the 


courſe of thy life, young one, thou mayſt 


be forced to tread upon ſharp flints and 


thoens. Thy deſtiny perhaps will confine 


thee as much as thy nurſe, who now com- 
preſſes thee in ſuch a manner that thou 
C4 | canſt 
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cant not ſtir, but * cry. Be a good 
man, young one, and we here engage to 
remind thee of thy duty, by good pre- 
cepts and by good example. Thy parents, 
with thy godfathers and godmothers, 
have juſt entered into a promiſe for that 
purpoſe. May God only grant that we be 
enabled to keep it! and that thoſe who 
ſtand round thy laſt cradle, when thou art 
again Jaid on thy back in the cold arms of 
death, may bid thee farewell with a ſorrow 
equal to the joy with which we now wel- 
come thee to life! Yes—welcoine into life, 
| Charles Frederic! Be an honeſt man 
Theſe laſt words the major pronounced in a 
xhimpering tone, and kiſſed the child. He 
then carried him round the circle, and made 
him be kiſſed firſt by Hennig, and then by 
the reſt of the company in ſucceſſion. 

Even the young courtier had now be- 
come fo ſerious, that he made no objection 
to this part of the ceremony; when an old 
lady requeſted the parſon to take advantage 
of this good diſpoſition, and to ſay a few 
a W ords £n 
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words. The parſon immediately came 
forwards, and, after a loud hem, began as 
follows: Since the deſtiny of all men, 


taken individually as well as in general, 


depends upon wiſe laws a wiſe arrange- 


ment to us incomprehenſible, . on account 
of the imperfection of our nature or or- 
ganization, which is, however, ſtill perfect, 


conſidering our preſent ſlate and condi- 
tion The major, who had liſtened with 
great attent ion, here interrupted him by 
ſaying, What was the beginning, parſon? 
I:did not hear =... The parſon loſt the 


thread of his diſcourſe, and thanked heaven 
that the crying of the child, and the mo- 


ther's alarm on that account, made: his 
ſpeech be entirely forgotten. What a 
pity, ſaid the old lady afterwards to the 


parſon, that you was interrupted by the 
noiſe! When a learned man ſpeaks, . it is 


quite another thing. From the major, in- 
deed, one cannot expect better; he ſpeaks 
as he was accuſtomed when young, and as 


his heart diftates. But you! what a pity 
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chat we could not have the pleaſure of hear- 


ing you to the end !—The parſon made 


a low bew, and faid afterwards to his wife, 
That, indeed, was a lady of great learn- 
Ing! How different the effect when one of 


us ſpeaks! It is then all attention. The 


people folded their hands over each other 


when began; 3 but this was not the caſe 
when the major ſpoke, though he ſpoke alſo 
in a very edifying manner, 

Mrs. Halden was not altogether pleaſed 
that her brother-in-law had preſented the 
child to be kiſſed by the domeſtics. She, 
however, kept her temper,. calling the ma- 


Jor „every now and then, dear brother and 
« once ſhe even ftyled him brother Fred! 
ſo that the major could en, contain 
hinfelf for joy. 


By this prudent behaviour ſhe had gain- 
ed fuch an afcendancy over him, that ſhe 
hoped to be able in time to accompliſh all 


her deſigns. Next morning, as he was ſit- 


ting by her bed-ſide, ſhe renewed the ſub- 
5 of her ſon's education „ Which had been 
i broken 


- 
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bebe off the preceding. evening. She- 
not only gave her entire approbation to all. 


the major's plans and obſervations, but ſhe 
invited him to come often to Moorberg, 


and to ſtay whole months in order to put 


Frederic's education in a proper train. 
Per 


That will be of no uſe, ſaid the major. 1 


know well enough how to lay down rules 


for giving ſuch education to a child as will 


render him a good man; but how to apply 
theſe rules, ſiſter, I do not know. And 
then my diſagreeable impatience, ſiſter, 


which I cannot get the better of, notwith- 


ſtanding the many times that the good God 


has puniſhed me for it! No- no- I can 


be of little ſervice to childeen. 
Mts. Halden had a hundred times looked. 


at the major with great earneſtneſs, to diſ- 


cover whether he was in ſufficient good hu- 
mour for the propoſal which ſhe was about 
to make. She placed the child in his arms;. 


and, as he fixed his eyes on it with a look 


of. tenderneſs, ſhe exclaimed : God grant, 
5+ „ dear By. 


%% 
dear brother, that you may always retain a 
parental affection for that poor child ! 
That Iwill, with God's help, my dear- 
eſt ſiſter, replied the major, ſtill keeping 
his eyes fixed on the infant. | 
And as you ſeem to have no inclination _ 
for the married ſtate, dear brother | 
Siſter, I have an inclination for the mar- 
red ſtare; and I ſhould be a devil ra- 
ther than a man if I did not conſider it as 
ſomething ſacred and beneficial to mankind. 
Could I meet with. a woman ſuited for me— 
I give you my word—— 
Ah! dear major, there are plenty of wo-' 
men who would be attracted by your riches. 
But have you already ſought for one? 
No—not properly. My worthy Hen- 
nig is always adviſing me to take a wife. 
He repreſents to me a thouſand things, 
which are all true; and many times I do not 
know what anſwer to return to the poor 
fellow. He means every thing for my 
good I „„ | 
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But not for his own, replied Mrs. Hal- 
den with a ſigh ;; for how would a wiſe 
ſuffer Hennig to be in the houſe? 

My dear Hennig! ? The devil, ſiſter 
But I will not be in a paſſion. It is true 
it is true I believe myſelf that it would 
occaſion. diſcontent. For Hennig muſt. 
give advice—he ſhall give advice, and 
— Here the major cuntracteg his eye- 


| brows into a frown.. 


And would you not part with your deli- 


verer for the ſake of a wife? 


No Not for my falvation, dear ſiſter. 


The poor fellow himſelf: knows, look ye, 
that a wife would not ſuffer him, perhaps, 
to be in the houſe ;: and yet he adviſes me 
to marry. Should I take a wife, old feltow, 


fay I to him, ſhe would be jealous of you, 


and her four looks would render your life 


uncomfortable. I will not marry, look ye. 


The poor fellow then replies, What does 
it ſignify, major? You may give me a ſmall 


houſe i in the village; and if, for the ſake of 


_ domeſtic peace, you cannot come to me, I 


__ 


* 7 
can go to you. You muſt marry—you 
muſt May all the world But ſtop, 
you do not love ſwearing—This much how-- 
ever is certain, that Tam ſtill of the ſame 
way of thinking, ſiſter ; and that I will not 
marry ſo raſhly. 

In my opinion, . ſaid Mrs. Halden, you 
live at preſent much happier. Of a thou- 

ſand marriages not one is fortunate; and ſo 

you can be father to my child as well as 
godfather. How much my ſon would love 
you, durſt he hope to be your heir, © or did he- 
know with certaint / 

Then might the devil take his Wel ! God” 
forgive me for ſwearing! Heir: to what ?- 
As long as my father was alive I durſt ne- 
ver mention the word heir in his preſence ; : 
and when, I 'was ſtanding by the coffin I 
wiſhed a hundred: times, and God knows 
with a ſincere heart, that he might have left 
nothing behind him but debts, I would 
have lived on bread and water to pay them, 
and by theſe means to make ſome return | 
for his love and paternal affe&ion,, No—- 


If - 


C 3% N 


Ty you wiſh to oblige me, you will not fay 4 
word reſpecling heirſhip or a will. I am a 
worm-a poor worm, and have more than I 
deſerve: that l humbly acknowledge. (Here 


the major pulled off his cap, and placed it 
on the bed) Making a will appears to me as 


if one meant to quarrel with Heaven becauſe 
we do not live for ever And from that 
may Heaven preſerve me] When, it ſhall . 


pleale God to. call me hence, the. whole 


mult return to him, and 3 28 give 
it to whom he will. 


You ſpeak like a worthy , man, n 
But we ought to take care of our relations, 


as our forefathers took care of us. The 
boy Charles, in my opinion, dear brother, 


will turn out well. 


L entertain the ſame opinion. God will 
aſſiſt him, and ſo will we all. You and I both 


will exert ourſelves as far as we are able. 
Yes, I think fo too; we mult all lend 
our aſſiſtance. My brother is ambaſſador 


at Vienna, and therefore can do moſt, 


What the devil can he do? aſked 
the 
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the major, and waited for an anſwer witli 
the utmoſt impatience. 

I was thinking, replied Mrs. a 
that the child may one day add new 
| fplendourto the family. Had he your pro- 
perty, added to mine and that of my huſ- 

band, the title of count b ſupported 
with proper dignity. 

The major, in great haſte. again put on 
his cap; and laid the child in the cradle. 
He ſtruggled for ſome time to ſubdue his 

paſſion, but it at length became too violent; 
and he exclaimed, while his eyes ſparkled 
with indignation, Whether the child pur- 
chaſes or begs: a title they are both the 
fame—l will lay out my property in found- 
ing an hoſpital for fools, ſo help me. God! 
and the beſt place i in it ſhall be at his — 
vice. Ought I: not therefore to marry, 
were it only to diſappoint the young cox- 
comb? Hennig, thou art right! One ille- 
gitimate brat brought forth behind a hedge 
is better than ten brother's ſons. Here 


the major called out at the door, My horſe, 
Fen- 


* 


Hennig! In five minutes he was mounted, 


muttering to himfelf, So ſhe thinks ſhe 
may ſtroke the cat without being ſcratched! 
Devil take her !—and with theſe words he 
haſtened forwards to Sollingen. 

When he got home he told the whe 
affair to Hennig; and the latter repeated 
what he had before ſaid a hundred times: 
Now look ye, major; you here ſee al- 


ready what will be the conſequence—I tell 
you, you muſt marry, When I am once 
gone — and theſe hacked bones of mine 


cannot long hang together—who will then 
ſhew an affectionate regard for you? A 
wife will grow pale if you have got the 
tooth-ache ; ſhe will cry if the glaſs there 


behind the door foretells a change of wea- 


ther that is likely to hurt you; and all this 


will do you good, But don't you now fee. 


that your ſiſter-in-law counts with joy every 


wrinkle in your face, and hopes every time 


you catch a cold that it will end in a violent 


icver ? ? 1 tell you, major, you muſt marry ; - 


for, 
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for, may IT ———! That young one there, 


OG 


which you held in your arms like a father, 
while the tears of affection ſtreamed from 
your eyes, will not look at you with a plea- 
fant countenance when you appear to him 
to be getting too old. You will then ſee 
what it is to tire people out by living. 

Hennig, I do not think the young one. 
will be capable of any ſuch thing. My 
father's blood flows in bis veinz—But the 


mother — Yes, you are right. 


In regard to the young one, replied Hen · 
nig, you will ſee that Jam. right; for the. 
chamberlain and his lady hope you will. 
not take it amiſs—mind nothing but money 
and their own. advantage. What mult be 
the conſequence ? Money, in my. opinion, 
will be the firſt word that the child will 


learn to ſpeak. What has been the caſe to 


you in regard to Sollingen? But you was. 


unwilling to have any words, major. 


In regard to Sollingen, Hennig, there 
Neu are wrong. That was my deſire; be- 
cauſe. 


Hennig, for a couple of acres more? 


„ 


cauſe the land here is preferable to that at 


Moorberg, and becauſe the tenants on it are 


better than thoſe on my brother's eſtate. 


Better! Who made them better ? —I 
know, however, why you accepted of Sol- 


lingen. Becauſe your late father was fonder 
of reſiding here than at Moorberg ; becauſe 
he died here; becauſe here there are moun- 


tains and valleys, and there only level 


plains; becauſe you obſerved that your bro- 
ther had occaſion for a few hundreds more 


per annum ; and becauſe you was unwilling 


to quarrel over your father's coffin, Theſe 


were the reaſons which induced you to ac- 
cept of Sollingen, and to act as if you had 


received the beſt ſhare. 
And even ſuppoſing it were ſo- Hen 
nig, was I in the wrong ? There lay my 
father, who was always of a patient and 
yielding temper, with the look of affection 


ſtill in his countenance, even in the coffin, 
Ought I to have quarrelled with his ſon, 


No 
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. behaved nobly; major, as a 
huſſar, who has ſerved his king, ought to 
do. But ſhall I ſee the enemy undermine 
your magazines, and not make an attack 
ſword in hand to prevent them? They have 
deprived you of Moorberg, and now they 
wiſh to latter you out of Sollingen, and to 
make you be deſpiſed by every female who 
is fit to be your wife, If you ſhould die 
this day, old: Hennig muſt beg to-morrow, 
as ſure as he is alive! 

The major ſtood ſilent a few minutes, 
while a gloom overſpread his countenance; 
but he at length exclaimed, Thou ſhalt 
not beg, Hennig ! Call the attorney ! Beg! 
Thou, Hennig ?—No, my brother is not fo 
| baſe! Thou art an old fool. But call the 
attorney. Though I have. nothing to do 
with wills, I muſt, however, provide for 
thee. Run quickly, good Hennig ! I find 
myſelf already as ill as if I were about to 
drop down. Beg No.! muſt take care 
of that. May God forgive me if I ſhould 

5 


V 


„ 


be 1 too > niggardly \— Thou ſhalt not 1 


Go, go! This day it muſt be ſettled, and 
then 1 thall be prepared for the worſt. 

Hennig obeyed. The major then fat 
down to conſider, and he found that Hennig 


was not altogether wrong. It occurred to 


him and this Hennig did not Know- that 


Moorberg was the leaſt part of the patri- 
mony left him by his father in which he 


had been over- reached. He began to 


whiſtle the Deſſau march, in order to ba- 


niſh this ſubject from his thoughts; but he 
was not able. Were he only a ſtranger, and 
not my brother ! muttered he, and imme- 
diately reproached himſelf for entertaining 
ſo unnatural a wiſh. 

The attorney entered the apartment, 
and the major told him with uncommon 
affability, that his brother had been edu- 


cated by an old aunt. She was avari- 
cious, added he, and proud as the devil. I 


am much ſurpriſed, Mr. Attorney, that my 
brother ſhould be ſo good a man. He 


then endeavoured to prove: to the attorney, 
with 
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weich much vetboſiry; that parental affection 
might induce the beſt men to be a little 
Covetous, though it might be impoſſible 
from that circumſtance alone to form any 
juſt concluſion reſpecting their character. 
The attorney could not comprehend the 
meaning of this addrefs, which appeared 
to him as. myſterious as a problem in the 
mathematics; and he frequently endea- 
voured to come to an explanation by ſay- 
ing, I have waited upon you, major, in 
conſequence— — But he would no 
doubt have admired the major, had he 
known in how intimate a manner his lo- 
quacity was connected with the goodneſs 
of his heart.—You are wrong, Hennig, 
ſaid the major at laſt; and then defired 
the attorney to draw up a deed of fettle- 
ment, by which an annuity of four hun- 
dred crowns might be ſecured to Haan 
after his death. 

When Hennig heard this, he quitted the 
apartment. Ho fooliſh people are! ſaid 
be to himſelf, As if I wiſhed to live after 
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de is gone - The attorney took a copy 
of the deed, in order to preſent it to 
Hennig. He carried it to the honeſt ve- 
teran in his apartment, and adviſed him 
to preſerve it with great care. But Hen- 
nig replied drily, I have much to pre- 
| ſerve I— held the paper to the candle, 
and lighted his pipe with it. Hennig, 
exclaimed the attorney, you are burn 
ing all your good fortune! — J am ſo, 
returned the old man calmly. You never 
ſaw ſo much burnt at one time in your 
life as at preſent, ſaid the attorney, 
How? Not ſo much? I have ſeen Dreſ- 
den burning, and my heart then burnt 
along with it, This here is a mere trifle ! 
Hennig then went to the major, without 
making the leaſt mention of the paper; 
for he ſaw that the converſation had thrown 
his maſter, whom he tenderly loved, into a 
: fit of melancholy. | 
However much Mrs. Halden might bs 
incenſed againſt the major, ſhe was ſoon 
ſenſ ble that ſhe mult full keep up an ap- 
| pearance 


«48.4 


Pearance of affection towards him. She 
Vas deceived in her hopes; but ſhe de- 
pended too much on his good nature, 
Which, in her heart, ſhe called ſimplicity, 
to abandon her plan altogether. Hennig, 
by always adviſing the major to marry, 
had excited her dread; and therefore ſhe 
conceived the utmoſt averſion to him: 
but ſhe ſtill ſaw that without this man he 
never could accompliſh her object. For, 
in the firſt place, there was nothing to be 
done on account of the major's warm tem- 
per, with which ſhe was well acquainted ; 
and ſhe knew alſo, that the major, as ſoon 
as his paſſion ſubſided, became as affable 
and kind as before, * this reaſon ſhe 
thought it beſt to be ſilent in the mean 
time; but at the end of eight days ſhe 
ſent the nurſe over to Sollingen with little 
Charles, and ſtrictly enjoined her to call 
the child always Frederic in the major”: 
preſence. When the carriage drove inte 
| the court, and the major obſerved in it his 
little — the laſt trace of his paſſion 
vaniſhed. 
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| tied He took the child Hom? ha | 
- Earriage 3 gave a handſome preſent to the 
nurſe; and was ſo captivated with this at- 
tention of his ſiſter-in-law, that he cauſed 
his horſe to be ſaddled, in order that he 
| might accompany the child back through - 
the foreſt where the roads were bad. The 
nurſe executed her orders with the greateſt 
| punctuality ; and ſhe moreover told the 
major, that her lady was fo vexed at his 
ſadden departure when laſt at Moorberg, 
that ſhe had never ſince been eaſy, 
Hennig, ſaid the major on the road, 
if you are inclined, we will ride on a mile 
farther. Ir is moon-light. Beſides, I have 
ſomething to talk over with my brother. 
Hennig ſaid, Yes ; and they rode forwards 
by the ſide of the carriage till they reached 
Moorberg. Mrs. Halden received the ma- 
jor with great apparent joy; and in his 
preſence gave orders to the ſteward to take 
care of honeſt Hennig, and to let him 
want nothing. To-day, ſaid ſne, not a 
VOL, I, "DJ word 
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word of legacies, wills or titles ; and ſhe 
\ behaved to all her domeſtics with remark- 
able affability, becauſe ſhe knew that the 


major hated nothing more than to ſee ſuch 
poor people ill treated, and that he would 
often give money in private, by way of in- 
demnification, to thoſe who had felt the ef- 
fects of her violence and reſentment. She 


already conſidered the major's property as 


her own; and therefore ſpared her er- 
vants for the ſake of his riches. 
On this occaſion every thing went on 


well, and the major rode back again in 


three days without having called from the 
window: Saddle my horſe, Hennig! 
The tender-hearted lady ſqueezed Hen- 


nig's hand when he departed; and aſked 
bim, as ſhe did before, whether he had 


wanted for any thing? On Hennig, how- 
ever, to her great diſappointment, ſhe 
could make no impreſſion. He always be- 


haved in a dry, cold and reſerved man- 


ner towards her; 3 and he even burſt out 
into 


) 
into a loud laugh when the ſteward ſaid: to 
him: My God! her ladyſhip treats you 
as ſhe does her own equals! 
The major now viſited his brother every 
month; but the oftener he rode to Moor- 
berg, the louder did he mutter out on his 
return: Hennig, I ſhall not go back 
ſoon. The manner in which they are edu- 
cating my nephew is both a fin and a 
| ſhame.—And in this the major was not 
wrong. If the child only cried, his mo- 
ther would immediately ſtart up, and fall 
_ a-ſcolding the nurſe, her waiting-woman, 
and her huſband. His voice always ſet the 
whole houſe in motion; and every thing 
that could be thought of was given him, in 
order to make him quiet. — That is doing 
nothing, ſiſter, ſaid the major; the child 
muſt at length imagine that he is g 
than his nurſe. 
Mrs. Halden looked at him with diſdain, 
»and would fain have aſked, And is that 
doing nothing? For once, however, ſhe 


held her tongue: but not long after her 
De - fondneſs 
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fondneſs for her child put an end to ber 
reſolution of humouring the major's whims, 
and of not contradicting his ſingular aſ- 
ſertiens. Give it him well! cried the“ 
major one day to the nurſe. Take the 
rod to him !— The nurſe made a move - 
ment, as if about to execute his orders. 
— o, at your peril, exclaimed Mrs. Hal- 
den, ſtarting ſuddenly up: if you touch 
my child, you ſhall ſmart for it !—Ia 
half a minute the major was on horſe- 
back, and faid to Hennig, I ſhall not 
ſoon return. Hennig anſwered drily, 
That you have often ſaid—You are too 
This time the major kept his word. He 
did not ride back to Moorberg till he 
heard that another heir to his name was 
Toon expected. She is, however, my 
ſiſter, ſaid he to Hennig; and you know 
| = tow hot, I am, and how eaſily put in 
IM paſſion. Can I be fo unreaſonable then 

as to expect that ſhe ſhonld be with- 
- out t faults? How beautiful i 1s that Precept 
in 


— 


. ia the 6ſpel, Hennig, which bids us take 
the beam out of our own eye before we 


— 


wy. 


look at the mote in a brother's! I'll go 
over. I think we are in the wrong, Hen- 


nig. We do with my ſiſter-in-law as we 
did with the Auſtrians. - F manceuvred 
around them with my uſual impetuoſity till 


they left their flanks uncovered. Then 
breaking in, I cut them to pieces without 
mercy, rode on, and talked of nothing but 
their faults. Does ſhe again aſſume a good 
poſition, or once more attack my rear, I 
ſhall be as quiet as a mouſe. Preciſely 
as with the Auſtrians! Every ſmall error 


which they committed we magnified, and 
no one ſpoke of the great things they per- 
formed. That was wrong, you ſee. My 


fiſter-in-law has alſo ſome good qualities 
which deſerve praiſe. She is cleanly ; ſhe 
is regular, and a good manager of a fa- 


mily. That ſhe is too fond of her child 
Yes—bnt ſhe is a mother. One ſhould 
look at the beſt fide of people, and not 
at the worſt, I will go over, Hennig. It 
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is poſſible that I may be wrong, however 
good my intentions. 

In God's name, ſaid si let me 
never ſow diſſenſion between relations. 
With ſuch relations the caſe is the ſame as 
with winter quarters. Whether good or 
bad, we muſt put up with them, becauſe 
they have been aſſigned to us. I ſhall ſad- 
dle the horſes We will go over. I would 
follow you, were it even into the den of a 
lion. | 
Fennig was no R's to the diſpoſi- 
tion of Mrs. Halden. She was a woman 
like a thouſand others. In her father's fa« 
mily ſhe had been taught to eſteem no- 
thing ſo much as money, rank, and polite» 
neſs of manners. She knew no farther dif- 
ference between men, than that ſome are rich 
and fome poor; ſome high and ſome low: 
and no farther connection between them, 
than that the great and the rich command, 
and the poor and the low muſt obey. That 
all mankind are brethren, and i in the ſight of 
God Panel fignified, according to her, that 
the 
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the poor are allowed to mix with the rich 


at church; for, in other reſpects, ſhe kept 
at an awful diſtance every perſon who 


was of an inferior rank to berſelf. She 


was not inſenſible to the pleaſures of friend- 


ſhip; and was very condeſcending towards 
| thoſe for whoſe ſervices ſhe had occaſion. 
She did not maltreat her domeſtics through 
malignity, but becauſe ſhe had never ſeen 


ſuch poor people treated otherwiſe, and 


becauſe ſhe did not know that one could 
behave in a different manner to inferiors. 
ln a word, like many other ladies of qua- 


lity, ſhe conſidered a place at court, a rib- 


bon or a title, as the chief good, and great 
riches as the ſureſt means of obtaining 


them, 


_ . Notwithſtanding all this, ſhe was devout. 


Every day ſhe read morning and evening 
prayers ; never failed to attend the church; 
knew the whole catechiſm by heart; par- 
took of the ſacrament every quarter, not 
tor form's fake, but from ſentiments of re- 


Lgion, She conſidered God and the church 
D 4. i 
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- as the did a court; entered the latter as one 
does a palace, and offered up her prayers as 


fulfilled, if ſhe ſuffereld no ae to go 
from her door without receiving a piece of 
bread. If ſhe ill- treated her ſervants, and 
behaved to her inferiors with the utmoſt 
haughtineſs, all this, in her opinion, was 
agreeable to that order which God himſelf 
wiſlied to eſtabliſh, and which fhe knew 
from the catechiſm. She gave her ſer- 
vants their full wages, and a ſufficiency of 
victuals. She likewiſe paid her labourers 
with punctuality, and would have been 
much aſtoniſhed had any one required 
from her more, 

Much leſs can be faid of her bans. 
He was properly nothing or at any rate 
little more than the picture of his wife; 
neither good nor bad, avaricious nor li- 
beral; and this nullity might be diſcovered 
even in bis external appearance. He had 

| N a hand- 
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ſenſible of his own importance. 


pipe; fed white mice in a glaſs 
knowledge of antiques, and could talk a. 


6 57 5 
a handſome 3 without life, a full fair 


countenance, neither with nor without co 


lour, and glaſſy eyes which appeared to be 
half blind. He had read a great deal from 


his earlieſt youth, without.ever having any 


ideas of his own, What he had read he 
could repeat tolerably well: on that ac- 
count he was enabled to make ſome figure 


in the circle of his literary friends ; and 


this was the only thing in which he was 
He col- 
lected coins, minerals, preſerved birds, 
prints, and even paintings, if they were 
not too dear; kept Turkiſh pigeons, and 
bred canary- birds; taught bullfinches- to 


great deal of the beautiful and the ſublime. 
He pretended to be well informed on every 


ſubject intereſting tomankind, without being 
really acquainted with any one of them. 
He was continually buſy; cemented all 


the broken china in the houſe; turned 


twee zer. caſes; and exerciſed many other 


OE 


; had a 
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e 
arts of the like kind. The domeſtics uſed 
to ſay, Our maſter is a Jack-of- all- trades; 
be knows and can do every thing! And 
this panegyric always produced on his 
countenance an agreeable ſmile. He was 
not what might be termed proud; for he 
Vould ſhow with the greateſt affability his 
electrical experiments to the maid who 
ſwept his chamber, or the footman who 
brought him his breakfaſt. But when he 
did this, it was always when his wife was 
abſent; becauſe ſhe hated his amuſements, 
and could not bear to ſee his condeſcenſion 
towards the ſervants. 
Mrs. Halden's whole thoughts, as has. 
been already faid, were engaged with her 
grandeur; and as ſhe herſelf could not 
riſe higher, ſhe was more zealouſly inte- 
reſted for her children. She conſidered it 
not altogether improper to employ ſtrata- 
| gem to induce the major to ſacrifice him- 
| ſelf for them, merely becauſe he belonged 
to the family. Her Charles, ſhe hoped, 
would one day inherit the major's wealth, 
as. 


0 59 » "oy 

as well as her own property ant that of her 
huſband; attach himſelf to a court; arid 
obtain, by her brother's intereſt, the title 
of count. This was the utmoſt object of 


her wiſhes. - This plan would have been 


| defeated by a ſecond ſon ; but not by the 
birth of a daughter : nay, a girl might 


much rather promote it, and, by marrying. 


a man of rank, give an additional ſplendour 
| to the family. It was very natural, there- 
fore, for Mrs. Halden, when ſhe found 
herſelf pregnant a ſecond time, to be per- 
ſuaded that ſhe ſhould bring into the world 
a female. This darling hope at laſt be- 


came ſo ſtrong, that ſhe could not think 


of its being diſappointed, eſpecially as all 


her friends, becauſe they knew it was agree 


able to her, aſſured her, on all ſides, that 
her wiſhes would be accompliſhed. 
Towards: the time of her delivery a 
French nurſery-maid arrived from Berlin, 
becauſe it was intended that the young 
lady after the moment of her birth ſhould 
not hear a ſingle word ſpoken but French. 
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| Mrs. Halden was reſolved to give to her 
much · wiſhed-· for daughter a good educa- 
tion, at leaſt according to her own idea; 
but nothing farther. For that purpoſe che 
formed a plan; but ſhe took great care not 
to communicate it to the major. She ne- 
ver gave him the leaſt hint of her perſuaſion 
that ſhe ſhould have a girl; but in his pre- 
ſence always ſpoke of a boy, and aſſured 
him that this boy ſhould be called Hen- 
nig. By theſe means ſhe gratified the ma- 
Jor, and acquired a fort of title to his gra- 
titude. Child-bed linen, a cradle, a French 
nurſery-maid, were all ready for the ſer- 
vice of the expected daughter. The mo- 
ment of delivery at length arrived, and the 
b Midwife exclaimed: A charming little boy, 
my lady! As good fortune would have it, 
the mother did not hear her. Had not 
"that been the caſe, the conſequences no 
doubt muſt have been fatal. 
The child's ſex was concealed from the 
mother till ſhe-was out of danger; and the 


nurſe was then charged to announce it to 
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. 
ber, bocuniſhs Mr. Halden would not ven- 
ture. She ordered the child to be brought 
to her, that ſhe might be convinced by her 
own eyes; returned it with a deep figh; 
threw herſelf on her ſide, and replied to 
every queſtion, how ſhe would have this or 


that, Do as you pleaſe !—Grief, on ſeeing - 


her plan thus thwarted, threw her into a fit 
of illneſs; a bad breaſt, attended with ex- 
cxuciating pain, rendered her impatient; and 
this ſtill increaſed her averſion to the inno- 
cent child. Every method was tried to 
excite her affection for the infant. She 
would indeed take it ſometimes into the 
| bed; but when ſhe recollected what plan ir 
bad deſtroyed, ſhe would look at it with 
tears of ſorrow, and in a peeviſh manner 
return it to the nurſe. 

My dear angel! ſaid the chamberlain 
on the day of the baptiſm, which it was 
neceſſary to haſten becauſe the child ap- 
peared to be extremely weak—my bro- 
ther inſiſts that this boy ſhall be called 
Hennig. He relies on your promiſe.— 


He 
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He may name it as he pleaſes, replied 
ſhe, what is it to me? — The father con- 


tiſed already 
and how is he called ? 
fwered the major. The mother then threw 
herſelf on her other fide, and did not 
utter a ſingle word more during the whole 
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fidered this anſwer, given in a fit of peeviſh- 


neſs, as a full conſent; and the child was 
baptiſed in another apartment for fear of 


diſturbing the ſick mother. The major, 


who was the only godfather, becauſe there 
had not been time to invite others, then 


went to the lady's bed-room to compli- 
ment her on the baptiſm of her ſon. Bap- 
aſked ſhe with ſurpriſe, 
Hennig, an- 


day. The child was brought to her; but 


the pretended to ſſeep, in order to avoid re- 
ceiving it. 155 


In a little time the major called from the 
window Hennig, ſaddle my horſe ! and Mrs. 


Halden was very little concerned for his de- 


parture. Her pleaſing train of ideas was 


now once more interrupted ; and ſhe did not 


. find the er 5 property ſo attracting as 


"Wits | 
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formerly, becauſe her 4 would Be 
obliged to ſhare it with the child ſne de- 
teſted. In all probability her unnatural 
| averſion to her ſecond ſon. would have been 


ſoon extinguiſhed „ had not the name Hen- 
nig added new ſtrength to it every day. 
As often as ſhe heard him called ſo, ſhe felt 
an internal mortification; and by cuſtom it 
was at length impoſſille for her to look 
upon him with a pleaſant countenance, 
She left him entirely to the nurſe ; and her 
whole heart was devoted to the firſt- born, in 
whom were ſoon diſcovered all the faults 
of a favourite child educated by the mother. 
Her averſion to little Hennig ſtill increaſed, 
as he ſaw that the more ſhe hated him the 
more he- was beloved by the whole family. 
The child learned to be obedient, becauſe 
he felt himſelf dependent; loved others, 
becauſe he did not command ; | and—ſo in- 
explicable are the contradictions in the hu- 
man heart was the more deteſted by his 
mother on account of theſe good qualities. 
At length, however, lhe obtained a girls. _ 
What part of the mother” 8 grand plan 1 it was 
now 


( 64 ) 
now poſlible, to accompliſh, was carried into 
execution. The girl muſt be a beauty, that 
her charms might be enchanting and irre- 
ſiſtible; ſhe was to poſſeſs every elegant ac- 
compliſhmentg.to ſing, to draw, to dance, in 
order that when grown up ſhe might act a 
diſtinguiſhed part on the theatre of life. In 
a little time the whole of the old plan was 
again revived; but Hennig ſtanding in the 
way, Rill clouded every proſpect of the 
future greatneſs of the family: and what 
was worſe, the major, whenever he came to 
the houſe, aſked immediately for little Hen- 
nig, took him up in his arms, placed bim 
on his knee, dandled him up and down, 
allowed him to pull him by the chin, and 
| ſcarcely paid any attention at all to Charles, 
who was his mother's darling. 
Mrs. Halden reproached the major, bi 
in a friendly manner, reſpecting his par- 
tiality for little Hennig. Did you only 
play with Charles, ſaid ſhe, as you do with 
that little wild thing, you would ſoon ſee 
how the child would love you! | 


Play with him? By all that's ſacred] 
exclaimed 


. 65 5 
exclaimed the major, if one only Iooks at 
that blubbering fellow, he mn puts 
his finger in his eye. 

Dear brother, ſaid Mrs. Halden, that 
child 1s of a gentle diſpoſition; and paſſef- 
ſes great ſenſibility, Compare the one with 
the other, I beg of you, but without pre- 
judice, Only ſee now how polite little 
Charles is, and how booriſh the other! 
5 That is natural, replied the major. 
Hennig is always among the domeſtics, 
and that blubbering boy always on your 
lap. In general, however, I cannot bear 
to ſee children run up to every body and 
kiſs their hands: ſuch children are like my 
brother's ſpaniels, who fawn upon every 
W perſon that comes in their way. Your 
8 oldeſt ſon kiſſes my hand, and at the ſame | 
time looks at me with ſuch malignant eyes, 
as if he meant to ſay, Go to the devil! 
But Hennig, covered over with duſt a 
dirt, runs to meet me, and twines round 
my knees : his firſt queſtion is, What have 


you brought for me, uncie ? And the firſt 
8 thing 
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thing he does is to feel my pocket. Alt 
this gives me pleaſure. From the eldeſt 
you will never produce any thing good, 
ſiſter, ſay J; at any rate he will be nothing 
but a drawing-room puppy, But in Hen- 
nig there is the embryo of a man; and if 
any one could induce me to make a will, 

by G—d it would be he! Only ſee how 
much he is beloved by en dear in the 
houſe! 

Tes, replied Mrs, Halden, becauſe his 
ideas are fo vulgar that he attaches his 
heart to all mankind, let them be what m 
may. 

Io all the devils in hell! cried the ma · 
Jor ſternly; for what purpoſe then is he 
here? -- - Gracious God! added he in a 
ſerious tone, be ſo merciful as not to hear 
what a perverſe mother has now uttered! 
Becauſe he attaches his heart to mankind! 
So would I attach fire and brimſtone---» 
No, that is too bad — At this moment 
little Hennig ruſhed into the appartment, 
and received from his mother a ſevere blow 

< on 


Iher body, and to be ſo deſtitute of feeling 5 


... Heaven and hell! Muſt not God 
look with more pleaſure on that neſt full of 


OO ( &@ ) 
on the ear. The eldeſt ran to his brother® 
with great agitation, | See here! cried he, 
and conducted him to a neſt full of young, 
canary-birds—look !—Look at the devil! 
cried the major. — Then turning to his 
brother, Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, 
to gaze with admiration on a neſt filled 
with young which the mother covers with 


towards your own children ? 

Dear brother, ſaid the chamberlain, do 
not put yourſelf in a paſſion } What is the 
matter then? What is it that always gives 
you ſo much diſturbance : 

Bring your wife hither, replied the ma- 
jor, and ſhew her bow that mother there 


vermin, than on thy wife? Bring her hi- 

ther and | 
But, brother, who colts canary-birds ver- 
min? When will you learn to expro yours 
felf properly ? | 
The mayor, looking ſternly at his brother, 
| faid, 
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brood; inſtruct your bullfinches, and ſuffer 
your beſt boy, Her nig, to be tyrannized 


than you. If he is a burthen to you, give 
him to me. Yes, brother Toffel, give hin 
to me: Tl be his father! 


was ſo croſs, that the major thanked God 


as ſoon as he had mounted his horſe, and 
trotted homewards. The ſpeech, however, 


between him and his brother. Mrs. Hal: 


own conduct, and, having conſidered th: 
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him; that they muft at laſt come to an 


then fall entirely into the bands of Hen. 
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- faid, Go then ! take care of your young 


over as if he had fallen into the hands of an 
unmerciful ſtepmother. By heavens ! ] 
have more paternal affection for the child 


The chamberlain's reply to this ſpeech 


was not loſt, Mr. Halden related to 
his wife the converſation that had paſſed 


den now began ſeriouſly to refle& on her 


major's offer, found that, on account of her 
violent temper, it would be impoſſible fo 
her to continue long on good terms witl 


open rupture; and that the major would 


nig 


. ET 
nig, with whoſe diſpoſition towards her 
family ſhe was perfectly well acquainted, 
If the major, thought ſhe, ſhould take her 
ſecond ſon under a promiſe of making him 
his heir, her eldeſt might then alone inherit 
her immenſe property; and, beſides, the 
former, for whom ſhe entertained no natu- 
ral affection, would in this manner be re- 
moved from her ſight. 

It was agreed, therefore, that her huſband 
ſhould carry Hennig on a viſit to the major, 
and leave the boy with him on the above 
conditions. The major gave his aſſent to 
every thing required; and a written agree- 
ment was drawn up, in which, however, on 
the ſuggeſtion of old Hennig, this clauſe 
was inſerted, ** In caſe the major ſhould 
not marry, or ſhould have no children.” 
The chambertain then returned, and Hen- 
nig remained with his dear uncle, whe'al- 
ways kept his pockets filled with confec- 
tions and ſweetmeats. The major preſſed 
the three-year-old child to his heart; be- 
dewed him with the brighteſt tears of paren- 
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tal affeclion; then went into his cloſet 
turned his eyes towards the ceiling, and 
ſaid, with the moſt fervent devotion: O 
thou gracious God, who reſideſt in the 
heavens, like thee, I am a father, but only 
of one of thy creatures. Grant a bleſſing 
to my education! I will ſpare nothing az 
far as I am able; but my power is weak 
Enable this child to become a good man: 
as for the reſt, let it be as it may ! But ny 
paſſion? ſaid he to himſelf.— Now I am no 
longer paſſionate with old Hennig, and! 
will not be ſo towards my ſon. 
The major then fat down at a windou 
which projected towards the weſt over a 
piece of water, and commanded an enchant- 
ing view of the neighbouring country. At 
this window he formed all his deſigns, and 
ſtudied his plans; and on that account he 
called it his deliberating window. On ſuch 
occaſions, ſaid he once to Hennig, I am as 
it were ſtanding in the preſence of God; 
and in that fituation one cannot wilfully be 


5 guilty of = thing bad. He now, once 
more, 


62 
more, ſat down before God, to deviſe a plan 
for Hennig's education : but this, as he 
afterwards found, was far from being ſo eaſy 
a matter as he imagined. He ſhook his 
head, drummed with his fingers, whiſtled 
che Deſſau march, blew the ſmoke of his 
tobacco ſometimes ſtraight out, ſometimes 
up, and ſometimes downwards; but with all 
theſe he was not able to diſcover what he 
ſo much wiſhed. At laſt he laid afide his 
pipe, and, paying a viſit to the parſon, told 
him that his brother, out of affection, had 
entruſted hinr with the education of one of 
his children. My dear fir, ſaid he at length, 
I can do what a huſſar ſhould be able to do, 
and I know what is the duty of a good 
man. But this child ſhall never, with my 
conſent, be a huſſar, nor even a ſoldier: 
for this I have ſufficient reaſons. Now the 
boy muſt be ſomething ; and he muſt learn 
to converſe with men; but for that pur- 
poſe things will be neceſſary which I do not 
enderſtand. Be fo good, parſon, as to let 
me hear your opinion. on the fubject. 

Learning 


„ T: 

Learding is a fine bing; and there is no- 
' thing in the world to which I pay more 
| deference: but I here mean true learning, 
parſon, for the falſe is not worth a ſhot of 
powder. This 1 obſerve in one of my own 
family. He knows every thing from the 
cedar to the hy ſſop; has rattle-ſnakes in 
his houſe and preſerved birds; can tell 
what kinds of animals will be produced 
from eggs, and what will be brought into 
the world alive; but farther he is nothing, 
His conduct is more fooliſh than mine, 
however little I know: he is not maſter i in 
his own houſe; not a father; not a friend 
nor a relation. If you ſpeak to him of the 
government of men; of the ſun, moon and 
ſtars, you will give him great pleaſure; and 
yet he does not know how to govern his 
own family. He can, as he ſays, condud 
lightning, and has ſmall paſteboard houſes 
in which the ſparks are conveyed down- 
wards as he chooſes; and yet laſt ſummer 
the thunder fell on his own barn.—But by 
all that is ſacred | in heaven 1 kave betrayed 
_ myſelf! 


10. 


re 


f! 


„ 
myſelf! Well, what does it fignify ? Yes, he 
is my brother. The boy, look ye, ſhall not 
learn theſe things. Such knowledge is like 
a piſtob without a lock.—But what is your 
opinion, parſon ? 

The parſon was a man of a good heart, 


bur far from being well calculated to give 


advice in regard to education. He enter- | 


tained the major with a pedantic oration on 
the true value of learning; and concluded 


with telling him, that he muſt provide a 
private tutor for the boy. The major ſhook 
his head, thanked him for his advice, and, 


after taking leave, returned home. Ac- 


cording to his uſual cuſtom, he related the 
whole affair to Hennig. The old parſon is 
a good man, Hennig, ſaid he, but he does 
not ſeem to underſtand properly what be- 
longs to education]; for, though I liſtened 


to him with the utmoſt attention, I do not 


comprehend a word of what he ſaid. He 


mentioned a number of terms which my 


brother has always in his mouth, and when 
a aſked, What is that? he began to talk of 
VOI. O E | atoms, 
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atoms, little things which no one can ſee, 


and fo on. That therefore is Oy 


What ſay you, Hennig! 1 
I ſay, I do not think it proper that fo little 
a creature ſhould be immediately tormented. 


with poring over books. When J attended 


captain Bredow in Saxony, we were quartered 
during the winter at the houſe of a magiſ- 
ter. This is the title which they give there 
to all the parſons, becauſe they are fo 
learned much more learned than thoſe in 
Pruſſia. Now, our magiſter had three 
young ones who ſat poring the whole day 


| over their books; and they had already 


learned and knew things which never were 


known to me in my whole life. —1 had a 


reſpect for the magiſter, as I had for the cap- 


tain; but when ſpring came, I uſed ſome- 


times to walk out with the children, and [ 


found that the young ones knew not wheat 


from rye, and could not diſtinguiſh an oak 
from a lime. When the reed-ſparrow began 


to fing, and I aſked, What bird is that? 


they withed to know whether its bill was 
formed 


C75.) 


formed i in iv or in that manner, If I told 
chem, they could then talk about it ; but if 
I ſhewed them the bird, they were not able 
to inform me whether it was an owl or a 
redpole. In a word, their book- learning 
was not at all to my taſte. The children 
prated of every thing, and yet knew no- 
thing. What the devil! Such a young. 
ching as that muſt learn to uſe his hands 
and feet, eyes and ears, before he is ſhut up 
among books. For, courage—to be able 
to look all mankind in the face, without ap- 
pearing like a poor timid. finner—to have a 
tongue in one's head when one has to do with 
ſharpers—and to know how to help oneſelf 
when one comes to a ditch—are things ne- 
ceſſary for every one, and may be learned 
without books. Only look at the learned, 
and you will find that they are always the 
beſt game for ſharpers! Were I in your 
place, major, I would let little Hennig grow 
up ſtrong and handſome like a tree in the 
foreſt. At firſt he ſhould learn to know 
e thing within the compaſs of a mile 
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around us: trees and flowers, batch and 
deer, not forgetting men. I myſelf can 


teach him this as well as-a magiſter, per- 


haps better, and alſo to run and to jump: 
for man is not a dog deſtiney] to the chain, 
but ought to whiſtle and ſing for joy, when 
he ſees the trees covered with verdure, or 
thinks on the goodneſs of God. 
And to read and write, Hennig! ſaid the 
major, and the word of God, that he may 


never do injury to his neighbour! * 


Ay He will ſoon learn from us, major, 


thi one man muſt not hunt down another 


as we do hares for amuſement. 


No hares, Hennig! God be tel. 1 


never hunted one in my life! Theſe ant- 
mals have feeling as much as any of us. 


. only ſaid fo, major, by way of compa- 
riſon. You keep a foreſter, a gardener, 


and a ſteward, For the firſt fix years, the 
young one will have enough to learn among 
them, and God will then ſuggeſt what more 
is to be done. After that, I have no objec- 

tion to his ſeeing the world in prints and 
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booksʒ but he muſt firſt ſee it as it really 
is, elſe his knowledge will be of little uſe to 
bim. 

The major could think of no better plan 
of education for his nephew than that pro- 
poſed to him by Hennig; but he never- 
theleſs reſolved, though ſecretly, to call in 
the advice of ſome man of learning as ſoon 
as polſible. | | 

Hennig now carried his young nameſon 
with him to the ſtable, to the garden, into 
the foreſt, to the corn-fields, and to the 
fiſh-pond ; made him acquainted, as well 
as he could, with the nature of horſes and 
dogs; and taught him, while they were 
out walking, to diſtinguiſh the notes of dit- 
ferent birds. The gardener was charged to 
tell him the names of all the plants in the 
garden; the foreſter to make him ac- 
quainted with thoſe of trees; and the ſtew- 


ard to inſtru& him in the different arts and 


employments connected with houſe- keep- 
ing. For whole hours would tbe child 
and with Hennig 0 look at the We 
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ta barn, and often carry lime bimſelf o 
the workmen in a ſmall cart. In this man. 


ner he acquired a knowledge of all the in- 
ſtruments uſed by maſons and carpenters. 
He often alſo repaired to the dairy to ſee 
butter churned ; was preſent at the baking 
of bread, or attended the labours of the 
ſmith's forge ; and he every where exerciſed 
his eyes and his ears, his feet and his hands. 

His honeſt old preceptor applied himſelf 


alſo to learn with the utmoſt diligence, that 
be might not be more ignorant than his 


pupil. He began to obſerve many things 


which he had before overlooked, and to 
aſk queſtions he bad never till then pro- 
poſed. The child, indeed, by theſe means 


acquired very clear ideas of every thing 


around him. In his fifth year he could 
ride a horſe with his old friend to the 


watering-pond ; for old Hennig, though 


_ overſeer in the houſe, would never ſuffer 


the management of the horſes to be taken 


from him entirely. Thus the child grew 
up like a tree in the foreſt. He wreſtled 


with 


*% 
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with the hounds in the-court ; always look- 
ed at the canal, as if he wiſhed to plunge 


into it; and pronounced with the great- 
eſt fluency the favourite oaths of both 

his teachers, though the major and Hennig 
had forbidden him to uſe them, and even 


gradually left them off themſelves. To 


his uncle he was attached by the molt ar- 


dent affeQion; but with Hennig he ſeemed. 


to form only one body and one foul. No 
father could love his ton more tenderly than 
Hennig loved this child, and they were 
ſeldom abſent from each other. When the 


| boy had broken any thing, and the old huſ- 
far caſt a ſeyere look at him from below his 


buſhy eye-brows, the tears would immedi- 


_ ately ſtart into his lovely blue eyes. The old 
man would then exclaim, with outſtretched 
arms, Thou little inchanter! and the boy, 


' throwing himſelf on his breaſt, would . 
My dear Hennig, you maſt not ſbold Jaw 

Les, and you muſt not be miſchievous, 
young:one, would Hennig reply; and even 
whimper more than the child, who, for a 
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full week, would then be on his guard not 


to'be guilty of the like fault. 
One may readily comprehend that this 
education, ſo proper on the one hand, 


made the child, on the other, a little too 


unpoliſhed. He was ſometimes ſo dirty, 


that it was almoſt impoſſible to diſcover 
that the colour of the huſſar dreſs, which he 
| wore, had been originally ſcarlet, When 
„ he wanted a ſtring, he would calmly tear 
off a piece of the lace from his uniform, 


When the watering-pot was not at hand, 


he would draw water in his cap in order to 
water bis flowers. On ſuch occaſions his 

uncle would ſay to him, What a figure you 
are, child! and the boy, ſurveying himſelf 
from top to toe, would reply, What other 
figure ſhould I have, uncle? Jam building 
A ſtable in the garden; I have waſhed my 
hands and my face; but I muſt not clean 


my uniform, for Hennig has promiſed to 


do that. Such uſed to be the caſe ſeveral 


times almoſt every week; and the major 
would not have found much fault, had bis 
416 | wy we | 3 ſiſter⸗ 
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ſilter-· in -· law only forborne to intern him 
with her viſits. | 
For the firſt year ſhe had never 3 
near him. The major, from time to time, 
rode over to Moorberg without carrying. 
the child along with him ;, and he pre- 
tended to excuſe this omiſſion, by ſaying 
that he had no coach. Mrs. Halden, how- 
ever, knew well enough in what manner her 
fon was educated ;, and ſhe at length re- 
ſolved to go-over, with her other two chil- 
dren; to Sollingen, not ſo much for the pur- 
pole of. ſeeing her ſon, whom {he had now 
almoſt. forgotten, as of making her brother: 
in-law.aſbamed in the moſt public manner. 
The major was much grieved when he 
ſaw the children, dreſſed out in the moſt: 
affe cted manner, both enter the parlour. 
They approached him with repeated bows, 
kiſſed his hand, pronounced. very prettily 
a few) complimentary phraſes. learned by 
rote, and then quietly ſat down. But 
"where. is your pupil? aſked the mother. 


Scarcely had ſhe pronounced theſe words, 
+a when 
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when the door flew open ; and little Hei- 
nig, now fix years of age, entered the ꝓar- 

lour, with every ſymptom of joyous expec- 
tation painted in his ruddy countenance; 
for the old huſſar, as well as the major, had 
inſpired him with the moſt reſpectful love 
for his parents and his ſiſter, becauſe they 
were unwilling to take any liberties with 
that ſacred affection. 
The child had been building at | the end 
of the garden when the carriage rolled into 
the court. As ſoon as he heard that his 
mother, with his brother and ſiſter, were 
come, he threw aſide his trowel, and ran 
as faſt as he could to his uncle's parlour, 
His ſtockings hung about his heels, bis uni- 
form was full of clay and lime, and his 


hands were covered with dirt. The major 


bluſhed, and the boy himſelf ſtarted back 
when he caſt his eye ON his mother and the 
two children, who he had been told were 
his brother and fiſter. His brother, a boy 
even years of age, was dreſſed in a light 
blue coat with gold lace; had his hair in a 

bag, 
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bag, and his locks were elegantly curled 
and powdered. Go and waſh yourſelf firſt, 
faid the major peeviſhly ; and in an inſtant 
the child ſprung out at the door. Old: 
Hennig, who met him, tied up his ſtock- 
ings, put on his beſt uniform, and then 
ſent him back to the parlour with this ad- 
monition, that he ſhould be exceedingly 
polite, kiſs his mamma's hand,. and re- 
member not to ſwear. 

It was very natural for the child to re- 
turn with baſlifulneſs and timidity. He 
walked, or rather hobbled, up to his mo- 
ther, kiſſed her hand, and ſuffered her to 
pat his cheek. His brother and ſiſter, vbo 
had by this time ſtood up, each laid hold 
of one of his hands, as they had been de- 
fired, calling him deareſt brother! Little 
Hennig hung! down his head, and could 
fearcely utter a ſingle word. He has been 
building, ſaid the major aloud.— Building? 

aſked the mother with a malevolent ſneer. 
z he then to be a maſon? - Come hither, 
child, continued ſhe, ſurvey ing him from 
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top to toe, both behind and before. The 
major every moment became more uneaſy, 
TE his was obſerved by his ſiſter-in-law, and 
her countenance ſeemed to brighten up 
with malignant] joy. To make him more 
alhamed, ſhe cauſed the other two children 
to begin and make a diſplay of their Know- 
ledge. She aſked Emilia ſomething in 
French, and the young lady returned an 
anſwer in the ſame language. She pro- 
ceeded with Charles in the like manner. 
She then aſked little Hennig, Do you k now 
French ? A little, replied the boy. You 
tell a ſtory, young one, ſaid the major with 
aſtoniſhment, No, unele, returned the 
child, at Rofsbach they always cried out 
Sacre Dieu I was told fo by Hennig. 
Mrs. Halden ſighed; and began to praiſe 
the good qualities and the talents of her 
children. Their uncle then preſented 
them with a plate of fruit, for which they 
politely thanked him, and Kiſſed his hand. 
In theſe ceremonies, however, they were 
not followed by Hennig; for he was totally 
4 ” 25 jac- 
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unacquainted with them. But, my God! 
faid the mother at laſt in an angry tone to 
little Hennig, you know nothing at all ! 
| you have become a perfect * ! 

The poor child ſtood with tears in his 
eyes, becauſe he had never before been 
ſpoken to in that harſh manner. He ſaid, 
however, in a ſoft and timid manner, I love 
you ſo much, mamma land then, burſting 
out a crying, threw himſelf into the arms 
of his uncle, laid his little head on his 
breaſt, and claſped his hands around his 
neck. Look ye, ſaid the major, if he 
knows nothing elſe, he has a heart that 
knows to love mankind; and J am afraid 
that thoſe two there do not know ſo much. 
He now kiſſed the child, and ſaid to him, 
My dear ſon, go into the garden, and 
take your brother and ſiſter along with you. 
The major began to be ſenſible that he 
was about to ſay ſomething ſevere to his 
ſiſter⸗ in-law ; and therefore he wiſhed the 
children to be out of the way, that they 
might not hear | " "M0 
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In the garden little Hennig was in his 


; proper element. What is that? Can it be 


eaten? aſked ſometimes Charles, ſometimes 


Emilia; and Hennig always returned a pro- 
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per anſwer. He plucked for his ſiſter the 


prettieſt flowers; and if he ſaw a ripe pear, 
he mounted the tree in an inſtant and. 


brought it down. Ah I ſaid Emilia, how 


can you climb fo, dear brother! When the 
children became better known to each 
other, and conſequently more converſible, 


little Hennig gave an account of all his 


amuſements, and with others mentioned 


riding. Can you ride ? aſked both the chil- 


dren with great aſtoniſhment, In a moment 
he brought his pony from the ſtable, ſprung 
upon his back, and went through the whole 
exerciſe of the riding- ſchool, which he had 


been taught by his old preceptor. This 


was the only thing in little Hennig that 


pleaſed his brother, and for which he en- 
vied him. Little Emilia, however, ap- 


peared to be much better ſatisfied with | 
Hennig. Well, ſaid the laughing, when 


* 
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he ſhewed her all his playthings, his axes, 


bills, ſaws, planes, and piſtols, I am ſure I 


ſhould like to ſtay with my uncle if it were 


proper. Proper! replied the eldeſt, inter- 


rupting her, Is it proper that a young lady 


ſhould draw water, and water flowers? That 


belongs to the boors. 
I am a boor! ſaid Hennig overjoyed, 


and my uncle intends that I fhall be a ba- 


ron and a man. With that he ſet off ſkip- 
ping and j jumping up and down the walks. 


See there! Emilia, ſaid Charles, haw ruſ- 


tic he is! Juſt like a boor } Mamma told 


us ſo—Exceedingly ruſtic, rephed Emilia, 


but I with I were ruſtic too! 
The ſervants at length called the chil- 


dren, and, as they were returning home, 


Charles told his mother how ruſtic his bro- 


ther had been. His ſiſter ſnewed the flow- 
ers and fruit which he had given her, and 
added, Brother Hennig, mamma, knows 


every thing much better than [ and Charles! 
And he was very kind 


but very ruſtic, 
conti- 
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nel ſhe, when ſhe ſaw 1 in what man- 


ner her mother looked at her. 
While the mother and her two children | 
were entertaining each other with little 
Hennig and his ruſticity, the major and 
his friend had alſo entered into a con verſa- 
tion reſpecting him. It is not proper 


Hennig, ſaid the major. Say not a word 


more I have been aſhamed ; and would 
that have been neceſſary if what we are 
doing were right? Ves, were he my ſon, 
d'ye ſee, he might, for what F care, go 
without ſtockings altogether. But he is 
not mine, id therefore it muſt not be ſo. 


All this ariſes from there not being a wo: 


mam in the liouſe I do not mean a cham- 
bermaid or a cook, but a woman to ma: 
nage the family. You: would. ſee how 
clean the young one would be, were there 


an active woman or young girl in the houſe. 
Look ye, Hennig, I have thought of our 


girl in Bohemia. LI wiſh we had her here. 


A hundred times has my heart reproached 


TC 


- EW) 
me—and a hundred times have I doubted 
whether 1 do her juſtice. A hundred times! 
Did ſhe not ſave my life ? and what have 
done for her in return? I have ſent her 
every year, ſince I learned where ſhe is, the 
paltry ſum of three hundred crowns ; and 
ſhe every time writes me a letter which, 
alone, is well worth the money. Had ſhe 
parents alive, or were ſhe married, I 
might think ſhe has ſome one whom ſhe 
loves, and has no need of me. But ſhe is 


- forlorn, and has no relations! It muſt 
5 grieve her that J ſend her money in return 

for her love, when I owe her much more. 
I 1 think Iwill write to her to come and re- '* | 
ſide here—I could then ſhew her that I have | 1 
2 a regard for her, _ „ 
: To this propoſal Hennig had __ to | 
: object. The major wrote; and in four- i 
6 teen days, Rieſen, the girl herſelf, inſtead of 1 a 
f an anſwer arrived in a carriage at the gate. F 
1 Hennig inſtantly ſprung to the major in . 
; his apartment, calling out, Our girl from ; 
= Bohemia! God bless her The major had 


ſeen 


1 
ſeen a woman alight from the carriage; he 
underſtood alſo Hennig's exclamation, and, 
with the utmoſt eageineſs, haſtened down 
the Reps to meet her. For ſome time he 
was unable to ſpeak, and could only claſp 
her in his arms. He at length cried out, 
Hannah, thou honeſt ſoul ! God be thanked 
that I have got thee ! Now ſay, what mult 
I become to thee : a father or a brother ?— 
Yes, poor child ! 1 will be both if thou wilt 
love me—and a friend too.— He now con. 
ducted Hannah up the broad ſteps to his 
apartment, and Hennig walked along with 
der on the other fide. The major, looking 
ſuddenly. at the faithful old man, ſaid ten- 
derly, throwing his arms around him, See, 
Hannah, how I love this worthy man! Aſk 
bim whether a brother could love him more 
tenderly, and he will tel] you No. Now, 
look ye, I will love you in the fame man- 
ner — yes, I will love you in ſpite of the 
whole world ! For what is relationſhip ? It 
comes from God, and J have every reſpect 
for it—(Here he took off his cap)—and 

„ = ol 
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God knows how painful it is to me when 
my heart is ſhut againſt my relations as 
cloſe as an oyſler! If I am wrong, may 


God forgive me! But they are the cauſe of 
it. And what have you done for me! Ex- 


poſed yourſelf to danger and want; and 
the Bible fays, one cannot ſhew greater love 
to a brother than to reſign one's life for 
him. Am I wrong? No! (He now put 
on his cap) — Ve are my relations, dear 


children! O it I could only (hew you my 


whole heart land he embraced them 
both, while his voice faltered, and the tears 
ſtreamed from his eyes. 

From-that day the manner of 8 in 
the major's houſe was totally changed. No- 
thing had been wanting but this young 
girl, or, as ſhe was now called, mademoi- 


ſelle Rieſen, to give a little poliſh to the 


rough manners of the major. She was the 
daughter of a Saxon clergyman, and had 
fled with her parents, at the beginning of 
the ſeven years! war, to a Bohemian village, 


_ where ſome of her relations reſided. It was 


here 
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here that ſhe ſaved the major, and attended 
him while he lay ill of his wounds. The 
village being afterwards burnt by the 
Croats, lhe retired to a relation at Lauſitz, 
and then engaged herſelf as a companion, 
or rather waiting-maid, to a lady of qua- 
ity, in whoſe houſe ſhe led a life of miſery, 
She, however, learned accidentally where 
the mayor lived; wrote to him, and gave 
him a very lively picture of her ſituation. 
She received an anſwer by an expreſs, to- 
gether with a conſiderable ſum of money, 
and the aſſurance of an annuity for life. 
Two years after ſhe was invited by the ma- 
jor to ſuperintend the education of his ne- 
phew ; and for this ſhe was exceedingly 
well qualified, as hardſhips and poverty 
had given energy to her mind, and as ſhe 
had acquired, by her intercourſe with the 
world, a pliability of temper which fitted 
_ her for the COMPAany and converſation ot 
| mankind. 
= She was juſt teens prjcy of age, 
1 and, though not handſome, had an engag- 
ing 
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ing countenance which ſeemed to an- 


nounce a benevolent heart, with lively and 


expreſſive eyes. The major preſſed her to 
accept of the beſt apartment in the caſtle; 
but ſhe made choice of a ſmall neat parlour 
which looked towards the canal. He diſ- 
patched Hennig to the neareſt town, to pur- 
chaſe a variety of elegant articles for. the 
uſe of her perſon. She received the pre- 
ſent, but requeſted that in future ſhe 
might be allowed to chooſe her dreſs herſelf. 


She indeed always retained great ſimpli- 


city in her clothing, and only made ſome 


little change in the faſhion, as the major in- 
ſiſted that ſhe ſhould eat at table with him. 
So we ſhall be three together, ſaid he; 


for Hennig would never ſuffer any one but 
himſelf to wait on his maſter at meals. 


From that moment little Hennig was 


committed to the care of Hannah. The 
major's intention was, that ſhe ſhould form 
his exterior part only; but ſhe aſſumed 
ſomething more, and for this ſhe had abun. 


dance of time, as ſhe overlooked the 6% 
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male department of the domeſtic economy 
only, and that even without the knowledge 
of the major, who abſolutely inſiſted that 
ſhe ſhould never appear in his houſe i in the 
character of a ſervant. 
Hannah had received from her father x 
very careful education, and was exceeding. 
ly well informed. She was able, therefore, 
to teach the boy to read and write, which 
had been before done by the ſchoolmaſter; 
who, however, found an advantage in not 
| ſuffering him to make too great progreſs, 
Little Henniz now improved rapidly. Han. 
nah could relate moſt wonderful tales of 
enchanted caſtles, ſhipwrecks, children and 
ghoſts ; but before Hennig could be in- 
dulged with this entertainment, it was ne- 
ceflary that his hands and face ſhould be 
clean, without the leaſt ſpeck, and that his 
uniform ſhould be in the beſt order. The 
major bimſelf would liſten to Hannah's ſto- 
ries with almoſt as much pleaſure as little 
Hennig; and the latter was always obliged 
to paſs muſter before his uncle, as a preli- 
= | minarf 
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minary to their paying a viſit together to 


ge Hannah. 

At Hennig and the major cominued, in the 
he mean time, to ride out every now and then 
with their young pupil. The gardener 
3 taught him to prop and engraft, and the 
g. foreſter conſidered bim as a wonder, be- 
e, cauſe he knew the names of all the trees, 


and could diſtinguiſh a nightingale from a 
thruſh without ever committing a miſtake, 
Little Hennig acquired alſo a great deal 
of practical knowledge in the handicraft i 
arts of the different workmen who reſided a 
in the neighbourhood. He was acquainted 
with all the peaſants in Sollingen, particu- 
| larly the poor, on whom he often privately 
beſtowed the whole of his pocket money. He 
entirely diſcontinued the abominable prac- 
tice of ſwearing, becauſe miſs Hannah had 
forbidden it; and the major and Hennig 
gave it over alſo, for fear of offending Han- 
nah, to whom it was diſagreeable. Beſides 
poſſeſſing all theſe good qualities, he was a 
handſome child, whom one could not look 
at 
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at without pleaſure. He was always cheer- Ml 
ful ; had a ſmile ever on his countenance; 
was of a lively open diſpoſition ; had a heart 
ready at all times to participate in the joy 
or ſorrow of others; behaved with mildneſ 
to all mankind; was wild and impetuous 
in all his whims and amuſements; coura- 
geous, bold and ventureſome—when Hen- W 
nig incited him with his huzza—bur as pli- 
able as a young willow, if miſs Hannah only Wl 
made a fignal to him with her finger. He 
now read a newſpapers to his uncle, not 
with a drawling tone, but in a proper man- 
ner, becauſe the major, old Hennig, and 
even miſs Hannah pronounced every thing 
they ſaid with a ſtrong full voice, as al 
thoſe do who feel what they expreſs. Ina 
little time alſo he could walk upright, and 
turn out his toes. This at firſt coſt him 
great deal of trouble; but miſs: Hannah, 
when he did ſo to her ſatisfaction, would tell 
him ſome wonderful ſtory of a murder. In 
the courſe of half a year the major ſaid to 
Hennig: Now, old man, what do you lay 
| te 


e 
* 
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to o the young one? See what a bleſſing of 
God a prudent girl is !—I will now pay a 
viſit once more to my ſiſter-in-law. 
Great preparations were made for this 
viſit, becauſe the major had ſome ſhare of 
vanity as well as every other man, A new 
uniform was provided for Hennig, and an 
elegant ſaddle- cloth for his pony. A ca- 
riage alſo had been lately purchaſed; for 
the major ſaid, When there is a wife in 
the houſe there muſt alſo be a carriage; 
and could I be more indebted to a wife, 


Hennig, added he, than to the excellent 


Hannah ? | ; 

When they ſet out, the carriage accom- mg 
panied them, in order that the child ſhould _ Lf 
not be under the neceſſity of riding the i 
whole way, which might have fatigued him j 
too much, and Hennig led the pony. A =_ | 
mile from Moorberg the boy jumped from 1 
the carriage and mounted his horſe. They 1 
now trotted towards Moorberg ; and tze 
three riders, on a full gallop, entered the 1 
chamberlain's court. ä " 


Fr 


vol. 1. The 


. 

The window was thrown up on their ap- 
proach ; and when the major ſaw the child 
diſmount in a moſt graceful manner, he 
| nodded to old Hennig with a ſmile of fatil- 
faction. He then took his nephew by the 
hand; and, with an air of triunt: 
| ducted him into the hall, whiſpering to him 
at the ſame time: Turn your toes out oa 
tily, Hennig! PE 
The hall was full of company, ks every 
eye was turned with pleaſure to the boy, 
now ſeven years of age, who with a cheer- 
ful confident look entered by the fide of 
| his uncle. After a bow, which even miſs 
1 Hannah would have praiſed, and after kifl- 
ing his mother's hand, he ſtepped up to his 
ſiſter, whom he had never been able to for- 
get fince he had ſeen her with his mother 
at Sollingen, and emptied his huffar pocket 
which he had filled with fruit, flowers and 
3 cakes for her. The major then advancing 
towards his brother with a dignitied air, 
ſaid : There, brother Toffel—there is your 
ſon! - I can tell you, added he ſoftly, 
that 
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that the young one has got ſomething i in 
him.—His father fell upon the major's 
neck with the utmoſt affection, and then 
taking his ſon in his arms kiſſed him, — 


faction, and kiſſed him again. 


ſported with the brown hair which hung 
down in ringlets over his ſhoulders. Each 
tore him from the other; almoſt ſtifled him 
with kiſſes, and then went to his mother 
to congratulate her on her good fortune. 
Mrs. Halden thanked them very po- 


child, but with apparent coolneſs. The 


Hennig, let us ſaddle! had he not hoped 
that the boy would ſoften his mother's 
heart; and beſides, he recollected that 
he had promiſed to Hannah, the even- 
ing before, not to allow himſelf to be car- 
| ned away by his paſſion. He therefore 
bit his lips and held his tongue. The mo- 
„ ther 


beheld him with a- look of rapturous ſatiſ- 


The whole company now aſſembled 
around the little huſſar. His young ſiſter 


| litely, and [beſtowed ſome careſſes on the 


major would certainly have called out, 
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ther tel Charles, and aſked him {ome 
queſtion, which the child anſwered with 
great readineſs. She then turned to one of 


the company and ſaid, My eldeſt ſon would, 


indeed, cut a very good figure at court. Af- 
ter this ſhe began to examine little Hennig, 

who looked at her very ſuſpiciouſly, and 
anſwered with difficulty, and often even at 


croſs purpoſes. The major had one of his 


worſt oaths upon his tongue : he how- 


ever ſuppreſſed it. In the mean time the 


chamberlain had been converſing with one 


of the viſitors reſpecting his collection of 


curioſities; and the whole company joined 
in requeſting that he would be ſo good as 


to favour them vith a ſight of it. They all 


proceeded towards it; and the children fol- 
lowed. Mr. Halden having firſt opened a 
glaſs caſe filled with preſerved birds, re- 
mained filent, that he might enjoy the 
pleaſure of ſeeing how his gueſts were af- 
fected; and the latter were ſilent alſo, as if 
ft uck dumb by aſtoniſhment. Emilia, who 
had hold of her brother's hand, pointed to 
the 
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the glaſs caſe and ſaid, Look there, brother 
what is that? I will tell you in a mo- 
ment, ſaid Hennig. The firſt is a goſhawk; 


the next to that is a ſparrowhawk, and that 


with the long legs is a heron; the fourth 


is a great-eared owl; then comes a ſtork, 


and then a kite. At preſent, Emilia, they 
ſtand without order. The heron and the 
flork belong to the ſame genus, and that 
coot alſo, in the ſecond row; for theſe are 


water-fowls; and the birds of prey ſhould 
ſtand together alſo. 


Every countenance now turned towards 


little Hennig, and he was obliged to name 


the birds in each row. He knew them all 
till he came to the flamingo. That I do 
not know, ſaid he, but it is a long- legged 
animal too. Brother, ſaid the chamberlain, 
have you procured a collection? No, 


indeed, replied the major, nor did ever 


Hennig ſee one in his life. The child now, 
in anſwer to different queſtions put to him, 
began to ſpeak with equal preciſion reſpect- 


ing the habits of each bird: he mentioned 


F 3 E their 


CF: 
their food, diſtinguiſhed birds of paſſage 
from others, and related every thing re- 
markable reſpecting their manner of living. 

The chamberlain then drew out a drawer 
with ſpecimens of wood. Do you know 
alſo what papa has got here, ſaid Emilia? 
His father preſented to him a ſmall piece 
of wood, and aſked, What is that ?— Oak, 
anſwered Hennig. His father having ſaid 


the characteriſtic marks of it with great ac- 
curacy; and the company clearly ſaw that 


now named moſt of the kinds of wood, and 
deſcribed - but not without being defired— 
the management and different uſes of them; 
ſo that every one preſent was convinced he 
did not ſpeak from what he had been 
taught, but from his own experience. He 
' was next ſhewn the models of various 
machines, the ſtructure and uſes of which 
he deſcribed with tolerable correctneſs; for 
he had a complete knowledge of the oil 
and colour-mills at Sollingen, and of their 

— dif- 


No, in order to puzzle him, he mentioned 


tie perfectly underſtood the ſubject. He 
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different parts, as would be the caſe with 
all children were they only carried to ſee 


mills and machinery, and were the conftruc- 


tion of them explained to them. 


The company were the more aſtoniſhed 


at this knowledge, as they were entirely ig- 
norant of it themſelves. They were obliged 
to conſider ſome time before they could 


diſtinguiſh- an oak from a beech-tree, and 
here a child could diſtinguiſh even differ- 
ent bits of wood. Each whiſpered to the 
other: It is aſtoniſhing ! incomprehen- 
ible! What a phenomenon of a child Jl 


Every mother paid the major a well- 


deſerved compliment on his education, and 
wiſhed he would teach her to inſtru& her 


ſon in the like manner. It i is no art, ladies, 


ſaid the major: the boy has only four or 
five tutors, who are all perfect maſters 
in their different departments. That is 
the whole ſecret. He learns natural hiſ-— 


tory, as my brother calls that ſtuff, from the 
foreſter in the woods; from the cabinet- 


maker who manufactures the timber; from 
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the gardener in the garden; ; from my 
bailiff at the farm-yards and in the fields 

and for that purpoſe nothing is required but 
eyes, ears, and a little memory. His prin- 
cipal tutor, my old ſervant Hennig, after 
whom the young one is named, carries him 
round to all the mills and manufaories 
in the neighbourhood ; to the baker, the 
linen-weaver, and the houſes of all the 
other tradeſmen in the village, where he ſees 
or learns by experience, on the ſpot, what 
moſt children are taught from engravings 
which they do not underſtand. 

When the company were told in what 
manner little Hennig had acquired his 
knowledge, they began to ſhake their heads. 
A riding ſervant for principal tutor! ex- 
claimed they. This obſervation completely 


ſpoiled the major's triumph; and the mo- 


ther, who had hitherto been filent, aſſumed 
a little more courage. No, ſaid ſhe, if my 
children ſhould never learn to know what a 
tree is, I would not ſuffer them to be in the 


company of a groom. The miſchief here 
5 | | would 
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vould far exceed the advantage. Hennig 


there goes about viſiting all the low people, 


maſons and weavers, and what the better 1 is 


he of knowing how linen i is wove ? 
What the better is he, ſiſter ? replied the 
major. A great deal! I have myſelf derived 
much benefit by having an opportunity of 
ſceing many things at the fame time. —lt 
teaches him to love mankind, becauſe he ob- 


| ſerves with what pain and labour the greater 


part of them earn their bread, It teaches 


bim to honour them, becauſe he diſcovers 
that theſe men make every thing uſeful, or 


that can render life agreeable, while we, on 


the other hand, make nothing. It teaches 


him that the fields of the poor are moiſtened 


with the bloody ſweat of anguiſh, and 


therefore he will not deſtroy their crops 
by hunting through them. It teaches him, 
in a word, look ye, to reſpect the holy will 


of God, and not to gratify the will of the 


world or of his own paſſions! 
Theſe aſſertions of the major were eon- 


dare to be rather heretical, and not alto- 


1 gether 


E 
: gether ſound ; but as he concluded with a 

paſſage from the catechiſm, no one ven- 

tured to attack them. All the gentlemen 
| were ſilent; and the ladies whiſpered fo 
among themſelves, that one could diſtin- 
guiſh only the words, Not diſgrace one's 
Tank !—Riding ſervant Low people l- — 

Indecent! _ 

Mrs. Halden ſeemed to eſpiſe little Wen- 
nig's accompliſhments; but he behaved ſo 
well, diſplayed ſo much modeſty, was ſo 
tractable and ſo civil to the ſervants, that her 
contempt was of no avail: for the boy re- 
covered that general approbation and favour 
which he had been almoſt deprived of by 
the account given of his tutors. His mo- 
ther deſired him to read; and he read ſo 
correctly and with ſo much propriety, that 
tke company could not refuſe him the tri- 
bute of their praiſes once more. 

The admiration of the company pro- 
duced in the mother ſenfations of a very 

different kind: for her darling was entirely 
neglected. Charles, whom his mother, by 
R „ her 


1 
her improper education, had already ren- 
dered vain, and who had always been ac- 
cuſtomed to hear his brother mentioned in 
a contemptuous manner, appeared with a 
very unpleaſant countenance, When. Hen- 
nig arrived, he had flattered himſelf with 
the idea of eclipſing bim by his knowledge, | . 
particularly in natural hiſtory ; and in this 1 
he had been extremely unfortunate. Be- 9 
ſides, Hennig paid little attention to all te Wi 
ſmart things which Charles imagined he 
ſpoke; but careleſsly ſported with Emilia, 
who was ſtrongly attached to her brother, 
becauſe he had brovght her ſo many pre- 
ſents. | 
As Mrs. Halden FAR Charles ſtanding 
with dejected looks, ſhe was extremely de- 
ſitous to gratify his wiſhes, and told palpa- 
ble falſchoods reſpecting his good qualities. 
This produced loud and exceſſive praiſe 
from the company; but they ſtooped to 
embrace the little huſſar, kiſſed him, and 
exclaimed with rapture, What an angel! 


Little Hennig now became more deteſted 
| F 1 by 
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by his mother, who even before entertained 
a ſtrong averſion to him; for ſhe ſaw that 
he had not only humbled her darling, but 
would prevent him from becoming heir to 
his uncle. Had he remained with her, he 
might have regained her affection; but he 
was going to return with the rude, unman- 
nerly major, who had openly told her fo 
many plain truths to her face. She did not 
deign, therefore, to turn her eyes towards 
him, when he mounted his horſe and ſet 
off with his uncle from the court. 

When the whole company broke out 
into a general panegyric on young Hennig, 
the tears of vexat ion almoſt ſtarted from the 

eyes of the mother. a She carried her dar- : 
ling to her own apartment, and in the bit- 
tereſt manner reproached his tutor, becauſe 
Charles had not the ſame knowledge as 
Hennig - - a knowledge, indeed, which it 
was impoſſible he ſhould poſſeſs, as ſhe 
never ſuffered him to go into the garden 
but i in her company. The tutor promiſed 
wonders; ridiculed ant! knowledge; 

x 6 ene 


ww} 
and the lady once more fn a ſerene 
countenance. Be only diligent, my dear 
little Charles, ſaid ſhe, and Hennig ſhall 
not get before you! The child exclaimed 
with emotion : I muſt learn to ride allo, I 
have no objection, Charles, replied the 
mother, were it only to mortify that vain 
boy. For in this manner was the unnatural 
hatred which Charles entertained againſt 
his brother more and more ſtrengthened. 
As Emilia knew nothing of hatred, it 
was impoſſible ſhe ſhould entertain any 
- againſt her brother. Her good genius had 
procured her a very prudent governels, 
who poſſeſſed an excellent heart. On ac» 
count of theſe good qualities, mad: moiſelle 
did not give entire ſatisfaction in the family; 
and ſhe would have been ſoon diſmiſſed, 
had ſhe not, according to the opinion of the 
beſt judges, ſpoken the French language in 
the utmoſt purity. It was affect ion, there. 
fore, to her poor mother and Emilia, which 
induced her to remain in a houſe where ſhe 
was made to feel the whole weight of family 
pride; 


4 
pride; where every one ſpoke in her pre- 
ſence with the greateſt contempt of the or- 
dinary claſs of citizens, and on all occaſions 
taught the children to maintain their dig- 
nity, and not to be familiar with people of 
common rank. It may be conſiſtent with 
human nature, wrote ſhe to her mother, 
who ſubſiſted only on the ſupport given her 
by her worthy daughter, that the nobility 
ſhould always extend the privileges they 
enjoy. Who of them willingly futfer us to 
regain any of thoſe rights which they have 
once taken from us? But if this be per- 
fectly natural, the nobility muſt think it 
natural alſo, that the claſs of citizens ſhould 
entertain a continual averſion to them , and 
envy them that pre-eminence which they 
themſelves carry ſo far. I am ſhocked to 
the very heart when people ſpeak of a girl 
marrying a man of inferior rank, as if ſhe 
had thrown herfelf away on a low-life 
ſharper. J am, however, ſilent, and hear 
m language of pride with patience. 

One may * ſuppoſe that the gover- 
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neſs avoided the company of Mrs, Halden 
as much as poſſible, and kept at a proper 
diſtance from the tutor, who by his flattery 
and cringing mult have raiſed up ſuſpicions 
againſt her. She ſpent the greater part of 
her time either in her own apartment or in 
the garden; and Emilia was almoſt always 
in her company. The young lady learnt a 
great deal from her governeſs, becauſe ſhe 
loved her; and the boy, on the other hand, 
very little, e ſhe beheld him with a 
ſort of averſion. The love of teachers to 
their pupils i is the beſt half of education. 
The governeſs endeavoured by every 
means poſſible to gain Emilia's affection, 
in order that ſhe might preſerve her heart 
untainted from the poiſon of vanity; and 
Mrs. Halden was much pleaſed to ſee 
Emilia always in the company of her gover - 
neſs, as ſhe hoped that by theſe means ſhe 
would make greater progreſs in the French 
language. Beſides, Emilia was not ſo much 
the darling of her mother as Charles. On 
the latter were founded all her plans of 
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| grandeur; and the former was nothing more 


than a kind of auxiliary to carry theſe plans 
into execution. 


The mother, therefore, very fortunately 
could make but little impreſſion on Emilia; 


and the governeſs inſpired the child's heart 


ſo early with a love of mankind, that it was 


not poſſible afterwards to deſtroy it. The 


governeſs endeavoured alſo, very properly, 
to preſerve in Emilia's mind the remem- 


brance of her brother Hennig. Emilia, 
after her viſit to Sollingen, had related to 


mademoiſelle a great many things reſpecting 
Hennig, and even ſaid to her, privately, in 
5 confidence: My brother kiſſed the old 
dirty groom; but I did not tell mamma ſo, 
becauſe ſhe is vexed enough already. 


The governeſs had often heard the major 


mention Mrs. Halden without much reſpect, 
but ſhe had never ſpoken to him. When 
there were any viſitors, neither the tutor nor 
the governels ſat at table; and, beſides, Mrs. 
Halden had particular reaſons for prevent- 


ing either of chem from being in the major's 
— 


tu! 
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company. The governeſs, however, heard 
the domeſtics ſpeak with ſo much reſpect of 
the major, that it was impoſſible for her not 
to pay ſome attention to him. When little 
Hennig came over with his uncle, Emilia 
carried him to the apartment of her go- 
verneſs, and ſaid to him: My dear Hen. 
nig, this is my gouvernante.— What is that? 
alked the boy. The governeſs having ex- 
- plained it to him: Yes, ſaid be, now I 
know what it means. Lou are to Emilia 
a mademoiſelle Rieſen, who is ſo fond of 
me, and for whom we all— I, uncle and old 
 Hennig—have ſo great an affect ion. 
The governeſs having made ſome farther 
enquiry, che boy deſcribed in a very minute 
manner how mademoiſelle Rieſen was em- 
ployed the whole day; how much ſhe was 
beloved by his uncle, and other particulars. 
Sbe was highly captivated with the boy's 
affabiliry, candour, politeneſs, and confi. 
dence ; and he, on the other hand, was no 
leſs pleaſed with her. Soon after he re- 
tuned to his uncle in the parlour, and faid 
"7 5 
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to him in a whiſper: Uncle, Emilia has 


alſo a mademoiſelle Rieſen, who is very 


demoiſelle ſhrugged up her ſhoulders, —ls 


kind to her. The major had already con- 


verſed a little with Emilia j in the morning, 


and found to his great joy that her natural 


good diſpoſition was {till oncorrupted. In 
anſwer to ſome of his queſtions, ſhe ſpoke in 
fo handſome a manner of her governeſs, that 
he became defirous of being acquainted 


with her. Little Hennig having, therefore, 


come into the room and whiſpered to him, 


he went to viſit the governeſs. He entered 


into a converſation with her; and ina 
quarter of an hour he ſtretched out his hand 
to her, and, ſqueezing hers, ſaid: You are 


a good girl, my dear mo'mſell, and I am 


happy to embrace this opportunity of aſ- 
ſuring you of my eſteem. But how do you 
find your ſituation in this family? - Ma- 


it not true, continued the major, that you 
are here in Egyptian bondage? - But hark 
ye! my dear mam ſell, 1 have obſerved by 
Emilia, that you. are not here without 4 


bleſſing, 


SP 


955 ns - 
bleſſing. Every evil is compenſated by 
ſome advantage. You fave this child from 


the claws of the devil mean from curſed 


pride—that 1 is a happineſs; and then, look 
ye, I have the other little one with me. 
The mother, 1 firmly believe, has no affec- 
tion for the young one; and ſhe might. 

now and then let fall ſome expreſſions re. 
ſpecting him, which would have a very bad 
effect both on Charles and Emilia, Where 
brothers hate each ather, there the devil 
finds game, and miſery eſtabliſhes her 
throne, My dear ma'm/ell, ſay a few words 


ſometimes to my young one in the preſence .. 


of his ſiſter," if not in that of his mother. 


Let the children never forget that Hennig 


is their brother, and he ſhall never forget 
with me, chat this properly is the home on 
which all the affections of his heart ſhould 
be fixed. We both can do a great deal pri- 
vately; and as I have heard from my bro- 
ther, dear ma'm.ſell, that you for which I 
muſt kiſs your band—that you maintain 
Jour worthy old mother - - - do not take 

it 
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it awife if I drop a tear- - - I have had pa. 


rents, and know how fortunate you are who 
can do fo! - - . But what was it I meant to 


| ſay? --- Yes—In my family there is a le. 


gacy for widows who - - look ye - 
The governeſs fixed her eyes on the ma. 

jor, and looked at him with attention, but 

merely through curiofity, as ſhe did not 


know what he was going to ſay, 


The major then continued : You look 
earneſtly at me then, dear me'm'/ell, to ſee 


whether I am telling a falſehood. It is ex- 
ceedingly hard chat one cannot expreſs 
what one feels! 
from underſtanding him than before. He 


She was ſtill farther 


then laid his hand upon his heart, and faid 
— To ſpeak plainly, in my heart there is a 
legacy for every child of misfortune, and 
the mother of ſo excellent a daughter mult 


not be ſuffered to remain without the enjoy- 


ments of life. Do not take it ill, there. 
fore, if I endeavour to do ſome little mat- 
ter for your dear mother, ſince you do ſo 


m-_ 


1 


verſation with Emilia; and when the lat- 


( mn ) 


FI words, the major bluſhing, and in 


ſome confuſion, laid about twenty louis d%ors 
on the table. I beg, my dear ma*m?/ell, that 
you will accept theſe. My brother has told 
me how much you receive in this family; 
and, upon my honour, I think it barely 
ſufficient for defraying the expence of the 
clothes which you wear. Conſider this ſum 


As an addition to it. 


The young lady een the major . 
preſent with much ſenſibility, and ſaid, with 
a look of gratitude O my mother The 
major deſired her to apply to him when in 


any difficulty, and then took his leave. 


The ſeeds of brotherly affection ſown in 
the heart of Emilia had taken ſo deep root, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible they ſliould 
ever be eradicated, eſpecially as the gover- 
neſs never failed to intermix, in all the pleaſ- 
ing hopes which the young lady formed of 
futurity, the picture of the good Hennig. 
She often made him the ſubject of her con- 


ter 


; ( 118 . 
ter ſometimes complained of her brother 


Charles, the governeſs would ſay, Hennig 
certainly would not have behaved in that 


manner. Every time the major came to 
Moorberg, he brought ſome pretty thing 
with him to Emilia from her brother Hen. 
nig; and he always carried back ſomething 


in return to Hennig as a preſent from his 


brother and ſiſter, or from his parents, 


Emilia now loved her brother with real af. 


5 fection, though ſhe ſoon obſerved for 
children are more attentive than generally 


ſuppoſed to the behaviour of grown-up 


people—that this affection was no merit in 


the eyes of her mother. She once inno- 
cently aſked—Dear mamma, why then have 


you ſuch an averſion to brother Hennig? 
and received this anſwer—Becauſe he is a 


little unpoliſhed boor, who learns nothing, 


The governeſs, however, gave a very dit- 


ferent account of Hennig, though ſhe, at 
the ſame time, endeavoured to perſuade the 


- child, that her mother loved brother Hen- 


nig 


0 


nig alſo! But Emilia clearly ſaw that ſhe 


hated him, though ſhe did not know the 
reaſon, | 


Next time he came to Moorberg, Emilia 


undertook his defence ; but ſhe incurred a 
ſevere reproof from her mother. From 
that moment ſhe held her tongue, and, as 
is always the caſe with children, rejoiced 
that ſhe had it in her power to do what it 


was wiſhed ſhe ſhould not do, and what 


had not been forbidden. She reſolved to 
love Hennig with more tenderneſs, which 
ſhe really did ; as he now more than ever 
engaged her heart and attention. 

It was, however, impoſſible to eſtabliſh 


a good underſtanding between Charles and 


Hennig, though the major gave himſelf a 
great deal of trouble for that purpoſe, 
Charles gven, however much he wiſhed for 
a horſe, received with great coolneſs a pony 
which had been ſent to him, becauſe the 


major ſaid that he was a preſent from his 
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Wich all theſe circumſtances Hennig was 


| unacquainted. He loved his parents, his 
brother, and, in particular, his ſiſter; made 
them the daily ſubject of his converſation; i 


and rejoiced when he heard that he was 
about to pay another viſit to Moorberg. 


He had never yet entertained an idea that 


his mother ſlighted him more than the reſt 

of her children; and indeed he had the 
leſs reaſon to think ſo, as he was ſo much 
eſteemed by every perſon at Sollingen. 


Beſides his other purſuits, he now learnt by 
heart Gellert's Fables, and as many French 


phraſes as were known to the major and to 


miſs Hannah. He wrote as well as Han- 


nah herſelf, and could caſt up accounts, 
either on his fingers or on paper, with as 


much readineſs as the ſteward who had 
taught him. Miſs Hannah, indeed, could 


do nothing more for him, and adhered to 
a rule of her father, that children ought to 
get ſomething by heart every day, But 


his memory was ſo retentive, that whatever 
0 | „„ 
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' ſhe preſcribed he could repeat in half an 
hour, and then he was again in want of 
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employment. 


Old Hennig had already often expreſſed 
his diſpleaſure on account of his darling 


being obliged to apply ſo much to learning. 


He now, however, had him more under 


his own management; and it was not long 
. before the boy was able to contend with 
him in riding, fencing, and ſhooting. The 
tears would always ſtart into the old man's 


eyes when his darling ſtood before him, 


and repeated, with a clear voice, that fable 
of Gellert entitled “ The Old Beggar ;” 
but he would fay, when his tranfport had 


ſublided, Such fine talking is of no uſe in 
the world ; for one may be able to ſpeak ſo 


as to draw tears from another, and yet have 
the heart of a tiger. I have all my life 
. time obſerved, that thoſe who can prate 


beſt do the leaſt good. They ſpeak of 
compaſſion, and yet their money 1s frozen 


do their hearts. But what elſe can be done, 
Hennig! ? aſked Hannah, To this the old 
YO bs: 8 man 
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man could give no anſwer; and ſo matters 
went on as before, Miſs Hannah conti- 
nued to preſcribe taſks, which the boy re- 
peated. Old Hennig uſed to over-hear 
him, and, by theſe means, got by heart 
Gellert's Fables allo. En 
The major now began to pay very little 
attention to his nephew. He walked about 
alone more frequently than before; fat 
oftener at his window, and, in a thoughtful 
poſture, puffed the ſmoke of his tobacco 
ſtraight forwards. Neither Hennig nor 
Hannah was able to rouſe him from his 
melancholy filence. His greateſt pleaſure 
formerly had been to hear Hennig repeat 
ſome pieces of poetry before him ; he uſed 
: to liſten with a ſmile, and then. to make, 
in very impreſſive words, an application of 
what he had heard. He now liſtened to 
the boy with his tobacco-pipe in his mouth, 
and, before he had half done, would turn 
his eyes from him to ſome flower on the 
carpet, and contract his forehead into a 
thouſand wrinkles, He was ſo abſent, that 
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be heard little more than one half - and 
then, without ſaying a word, he would 
again place himſelf at his window. 
Hannah ſaid to old Hennig, What can 
_ bs the matter with the major? But Hennig 
could not anſwer her queſtion. The evil 
became every day worſe, Ten times would 
the major light his pipe, and it would ſtill 
go out, becauſe he always forgot to ſmoke. 
Every thing unpleaſant uſed before ta be 
forgotten as ſoon as the major had got on 
horſeback 3 the wrinkles on his forehead 


| then diſappeared, and no one had occaſion = 
to be afraid of receiving a harſh anſwer, | | 
He now laid the bridle on the horſe's neck, | 1 | 
| and ſcarcely had he rode out of the village th 


when he would ſay—Hennig, let us return; 
the air is too raw !—To-day, ſaid Hennig 
to miſs Hannah, he returned home as we 
uſed to ride formerly when ſent out to give | 
orders for foraging : we proceeded then as q; 
lowly as if the horſes had not been able to 
lift their legs! 5 
Dear majorg faid Hennig at laſt, ſhall T 
Gs Þ get 
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get the carriage out, and fetch the doc- 


tor ? * 
The doctor! FOR "bo the major, ſtarting 
up from the window—ls any one ſick ? 1 


hope it is not Hannah? 


Hannah! returned Hennig wiſh every 
one in the houſe were in as good health and 


ſpirits. | She is as blooming as a roſe ! 


Jou are right! Like a roſe, Hennig! 
like a lily! for her ſoul is equally pure, 


But who then is fick ? 


You yourſelf, dear major. But tell me, 


_ I pray, what is the matter Lou rent 


yourſelf and us alſo! 
—_ I, Hennig? Well, you aſl ſave 
I did not think that you would r 


ed it. ; 

Not obſerved it! The young one ob- 
ſerves it, and is uneaſy when you do not 
hear his ſpeeches to the end. It does not 


ſignify, major! You muſt tell me what lies 


heavy at your heart, It will do you ſome 
good. I am grieved, and miſs Hannah is 


el. Lou now ſtand like a general 


Who 


"x wy 
_ who has ſuffered himſelf to be overcoms 
by the enemy, and who is about to ſar- 
render his word But take courage, ma- 
jor! Out with your ſabre, and cut your 
way through them? þ 
You reaſon properly, Hennig! I can cut 
my way—that you know well - - But 
Yes—were it only through bullets, I ſhovld 
not fit here at the window drawing my hand 
fo. often over my face, becauſe I do not 
know whether I have a head or not. 
What is the matter, then? ſaid Hennig. 
The major Thook his head.— Think only, 
major, continued Hennig with ſome emo- 
tion, how the damned Croats once gave it 
you behind. You then ſaid Ride on, 
Hennig, I have had my ſhare. Bur I did 
not ride; and with God's help, and that of 
Hannah, I brought you through. You 
now ſhake your head, as if you meant to 
 fay again, Ride on, Hennig! But I will not 
ride this time yet. T ell me, therefore, 
what is the matter? 


At preſent, Hennig, 1 the major, 
G 3. 3 the 
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the enemy has taken better aim. The bul- 

let is ſeated here, continued he, laying his 
hand on his heart, while Hennig looked at 
him with attention. Let me alone, old 
man; I ſhall ſoon be well again. 

HFHennig, however, ſtill inſiſted ; and, 
pulling off his cap, ſaid Dear major, 
beg you will tell me; and, if I cannot re- 
lieve you, I will alſo ſeek for a window, 
and --- Tell me; dear major; the tears 
ſtart into my eyes beg you will tell me! 

I) be major having walked up and down 
the room in great trouble, becauſe he could 
not come to a determination, at length ſaid 

But, Hennig, can you keep a fecret ? 

Yes, replied Hennig, as if my mouth 
were ſtopped up by a twenty-four pounder. 
I did a fooliſh thing, Hennig, replied 
the major, when I took my brother's ſon. 
Hennig ſtared, and ſeemed almoſt petri- 
fied with aſtoniſhment; for he loved the 
boy with as much tenderneſs as the major, 
and would cheerfully have laid down his 
life for bim, The major then continued— 
| But 
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But Ritl I do not know how things could 
have been otherwiſe; for the mother had 
no affe ction to the child, and the father [&s 


more value on a ſtuffed eagle, or a bull. 


finch, than he does on his children. Yes, 
I was obliged to do it; and God has be- 
ſtowed his bleſſing; for every one is de- 


lighted with the boy. But in this affair I. 
have done one fooliſh thing. I always 


confidered it preſumptuous, you know, to 
make a will. I ſuſpected it would be at- 
tended with misfortune - - - The young one 


is heir to all my property. Do you under- 


ſtand now, Hennig ? 


No, not a word; for, if any other than | 


the young one ſhould get Sollingen and 
your dun horſe, with the Poliſh and Turk- 
| iſh ones, I could burn the place to the 
ground, look ye, and ſhoot the horſes 
through the head, Then might the devil 


take it, and witches live in it, for what 


I (ſhould care. Burn it! — Les, that I 


could. „ 
G4. | But 


8 

But if it ſhould come to my children, 
Hennig? You would ſpare it in that caſe ? 
| You would not burn it?—Your children? 
Hennig ſtared, with his mouth wide open, 
and for ſome time could not utter a ſingle 
word—Your children ? aſked he once more 
Les, that is another thing. Now I will 
Rick by you till death. And ſhould you out- 
live me, major, may he who pleaſes take 
Sollingen and the horſes ; for, in the name 
of God, they will then have ſerved out 
their full time. But, major, I muſt have 
the young one—Children here, children 
there—1 know nothing of them. You 
lately ſaid that love was the only true rela- 
tionſhip, and ſo it is. As ſoon as I have 
cloſed your eyes, I ſhall follow the young 
one, ſhould he even go to hell. 
And my children, my worthy Hennig, : 
ſaid the myor, holding him. by the hand 
Could you deſert my children? 0 
Only ſee, replied Hennig, into what dif— 


Gculcy a man may be brought! ! Formerly 
I could 


1299 
F could know as quick as lightning what 
to ſay, or to do. And here -I will con- 
ſider a little, major. I cannot promiſe 
that I ſwear to you by my ſoul— for, if F 
do, I muſt then keep my word, and I have 
too great an affection for the young one. 
Good God, major !—Now I clearly com- 
prehend why you fat there ſighing.— Were J. 
in the ſame condition, my eyes would be 
full of water. But tell me, I pray, why did 


jñou not think of it ſooner? 


I did not know. it. ſooner, replied the 
major bluſhing. 

You did not knowit ſooner? But howthen, 
in the world, came you to know it now all 
at once? No—Naot all at once, Hennig 
It was only by degrees; every day a little 
more—a little when we were at table—a 
little while I: ſat here at the window, until 
Lat laſt knew it altogether: | 
God preſerve us, major }' you make me 

quite anxious by. your. manner of talking. 
Such a thing as that one muſt know at 


once, —(Here he looked at his maſter in a 
| G 5 imid 


0 


Children e have none as yet — But, 
Hennig, I may marry. 


(236 
timid and feeling manner)—Where then are 
Your children ? | 


May marry ! You have frightened me fo 
that I am almoſt as cold as ice. I really | 
thought that the children were already at 


the door.— Tes, you may marry—but you 


will not. 

'Yes, Hennie, for this reaſon, becauſe [ 
will do nothing - - - What then ? 
For this reaſon? For what reaſon ? - - - - 
Sit there at the window, and become like a 


ſhadow. That is the bullet in the heart. 


Then Jack Ketch may become an honeſt 


man! You will not marry ; and for that 


reaſon you Gt at the window | Who com- 
pels you then? 
Hennig, have F not told you 4 


enough ? There is nothing to prevent me 
from marrying; but 1 dare not. 


And you have - - - - - - - Ha ha! now 
begin to ſee! And you obſer ved it a lit- 
tle more every day ? Ay, the devil! Now, 

major, | 


major, I begin to K You oiled] it a 
little at table? And for that reaſon ydu ſat 


ſo looking at na mſell Hannah, without be- 


ing able to ſpeak a word, and continued ſit- 
ting till my legs were ſo tired that I was 
obliged to fit down, Might you not there- 
fore marry ma'm'/e!l Hannah? 

The major bluſhed, and hung down his 
bead. | 


Victoria ! cried Hendig, throwing up 


his cap, and endeavoured to ruſh out at the 
door. . 
The major ed bim. Hennig, il 


he, you promiſed to be filent—Hear, Hen- 


nig! you ſee that I dare not. Have I not 
then been guilty of a fooliſh action in re- 
gard to my will? My hands are tied. 


Hennig at length began to comprehend. 


the whole affair. A conſultation was now 


| held, but it ſeemed impoſſible, in any man- 


ner, to ſet aſide what had been done. To 
cancel the will, and give Hennig only a 


culd's Portion, appeared to both unjuſt, 
G6 how- 
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| however generous it might appear to others; 


for the major ſaid, I have paſſcd' my word! 


But if it will not go, major, ſaid Hen- 
nig, you muſt yourſelf baniſh it from your 


ming -. 3 | 
Yes, Hennig, replied the major; but I 


cannot do it, though | am not able to tell 
preciſely. the reaſon. —When my father 
died, my ſiſter-in- law did many improper” 


things, which I ſaw, and which-my attorney 


well knew. I was adviſed to go to law 
with my brother, and my father's grave 
was not yet covered with graſs. For that 
reaſon I was aſhamed. I had a: mind to 


do it—a great mind, eſpecially when my 
fifter-in-lawbeliaved in ſo honourable a man- 
ner; but ET baniſhed it from my thoughts, 


look ye, accepted Sollingen, and made no 
words about the matter. I have, in the like 


manner, baniſhed from my thoughts many 


things which you do not know, and which 


no man ſhall know; but here it is impoſſi- 


ble. When J look at Hannah, I feel I can- 
= „„ not 


Os * 33.) 5 
not tell how; my heart is ſo full, and I 
ſcarcely know whether J am fad or joyful 
| When at table, if I caſt my eyes down 
wards—and that 1 do! then think, Old 
fool, why do you look at her Wand if I 
hear her ſpeak, I am as bad. To make 
her filent, Tanſwer not a word; but I hear: 
her breath, and then. I muſt look at her 
again whether Þ will or not. I at length. 
leave the room: but Iſtill ſee her wherever 
Igo; and if I hear her voice in the next 
apartment, my heart flutters as if I were: 
about to attac R a battery. For ſome time 

I did not rightly know whatiall this meant, 

and I always thought, Ves,. it is owing to 
your having fo great an affection for the 
girl—Ves—it was ſo; but in a different: 
manner from what I believed. At laſt I. 
clearly perceived that I was in love with 
her. I. was kind to her before, becauſe 
ſhe had been ſo good, fo faithful, and ſo 
tender-hearted but at preſent I could 
kiſs her hand while ſhe is helping me at 

table, When ] behold her ſlender Ggure, 


and 
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and her ſmall neat foot projecting below 


ber apron, I am inflamed—bur it is only 
with chaſte deſire. If ſhe gives me her 
hand, I tremble like a poor ſinner. Ina 
word, Hennig, I am in love with her. I 


uſed to laugh formerly, when I heard of 


people dying of love, and now, when an. 
old fellow almoſt fifty, I have learned to 
know that there is great truth 1n.that ex- 
preſſion !—T have conſidered the matter, 


Hennig, backwards and forwards ; but I. 
can make nothing of. i t. Gladly would 


I leave to the young one all I have got, 
and again. puſh my way. upwards in the 


ſervice, from the. rank of cornet, could I 


by theſe means ſecure Hannah, I can 


now ſay, look ye, Ride on, Hennig, for I 
have had my ſhare! I will not, Hennig, part 


with the young one—He is my heir; and, 


thank God! it has never entered my head 


to make any alteration in that reſpect, 


though I have done fo in manyother things, 


which I lay to my own ſhame; for ſuch 


conduct is ſcarcely forgiven, even in a 


grddy | 


( 235 ) 


giddy wild young fellow of twenty—mnch 


leſs then in a grey-beard like me. A hundred 


times have I thought, Give up the plunder 
to the young one; thou haſt ſtil a hand- 


ſome ſum in ready money and effects; retire 


with Hennig and Hannah to ſome country 


where thou art not known, and live there 


in happineſs and peace. Afterwards I be- 
come aſhamed : What will the young one 


do, ſay I, in his twentieth year, when his 


uncle, at the age of fifty, makes a run- away 
marriage with a girl? No! will rather 


die of a broken heart, than that the boy, 
when he has committed ſome fooliſh action, 
ſhould ſtep forwards and ſay, My uncle 
behaved no better. I might, indeed, carry 


the young one with me, but who can tell 
what I ſhould do? I have a fincere affec- 


tion for him, and I cannot detach my heart 
from the girl. I wiſh ſometimes, Hennig, 


look ye, that the Croats had got hold of 
me—who knows what fooliſh action they 
might have prevented? Such is my fitua- 


tion, and what ſay'ſt thou now? 


Hepnig 
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"Merhig clapped his Ruger to his noſe, 
and replied, It is not a fin, major— that I 
know—otherwiſe it would not have been 
implanted in our nature. That one is 
aſhamed of it, as you ſay, is nothing; for 
people are aſhamed of poverty, and yet it 
is neither a fin nor a ſhame. So Ido not 
ſee, major, why I ſhould have let the Croats 
fall upon you. What i is- to be done with 
the will, ] do not know; but if any one in 

the world can give you advice, it is Han- 
—_— - - 
The major ſoon convinced the old bu. 
ſar, that Hannah muſt not know any thing: 
of the matter. Be it fo, ſaid Hennig. But 
you muſt: marry miſs Hannah for there is 
nothing wicked in it, God knows. And. 
that it muſt be poſſible, I: would lay both: 
our coach- horſes againſt your- brother's old: 
mare. If we only durſt aſk miſs Hannah, 
ſhe would ſoon find a ſtratagem to remove: 
the will a:little out of the way. 
A ſtratagem, Hennig? That muſt not be 
—Why ſhould one go privately to work to 
ol deceive | : 


c 


297 ) 
deceive ? In an affair of this kind, which 
depends on keeping one's word, a man has 
to do with his own conſcience and the great 
God, before whom ſtratagems can be of no 
avail. Yes, were I clear with God and my 
own confcience, and then—but that will be 
ſill more difficult —in poſſeſſion of miſs 


Hannah, the people might talk as they 
pleaſe. That, look ye, would be juſt as 
my ſiſter-in-law ſays: For the ſake of ad- 


vantage one may conceal any thing, or 


draw a veil over it. I am in love; but I 


am a man of honour, and will continue ſo 
as long as I live © | 
At this moment Hannah entered, and 


called the major to dinner. The major 


bluſhed and hung down his head, while 
Hennig fixed his eyes on Hannah with a 


look of ſatisfaction. At table Hennig was 
loſt in deep ſtudy, and handed neither 
plates nor any thing elſe in proper order. 
As ſoon as he had diſcovered a plan, ac- 


cording to his own idea, for freeing the 


major from his trouble, he jumped be- 
8 nn hind 
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hind Hannah's chair, and winked to him 
with a friendly air, which again excited the 
myjor's bluſhes. Hannah obſerved in the 
mirror the nods and geſtnres of the old 
huſſar; the major's bluſhes alſo did not 


eſcape her notice ; and therefore ſhe readily 


ſuppoſed that theſe two knew ſome ſecret 
with which ſhe was unacquainted. At 
length they roſe from table without ſpeak- 


ing a ſingle word. The major went in 


filence to his apartment, and Hennig pro- 


ceeded to the ſtable to deliberate maturely, 


between the horſes, in what manner he 
could beſt aſſiſt his maſter, 

He continued thinking till midnight, 
and, after much deliberation, at length ſet- 


tled the whole plan. He then ſtarted up 


quite intoxicated with joy, calling out, The 


devil! this buſineſs has coſt me more grief 
and ſorrow than the Croats did formerly 


But I have it !—He now ran to his maſter, 


who, being oppreſſed with care, had juſt 


begun to ſhut his eyes, and ſhaking him 
exclaimed, Major, Hannah is yours ! and 
we 


1866 
we will not alter a tittle of the will! The 
major ſat up in bed, and Hennig began 
as follows: Your eſtate brings you in ten 
thouſand crowns a year; that is plain but 
did it bring in twenty thouſand, you would 


lay out ſo much on widows and orphans 1 
that this even would go. Now, look ye, * Þ}| 
dear major, let us, in future, ſpend about | 
ſeven thouſand, and lay three thouſand it 
3 f 
I do not ſuffer the widows and orphans bi 

to want, Hennig, ſaid the major—That is i 
nothing. 1 
Well then, continued Hennig, theſe | 
three thouſand crowns, which we lay by | 
#3 


| yearly, ſhall be alſo for a widow and or- 
phans whom you hold deareſt in the world, 
Suppoſe you marry miſs Hannah, At pre- 
ſent you are almoſt fifty years of age, and, 
according to the Bible, you have till 
twenty years and more before you. Three 
times twenty, that makes ſixty thouſand 
crowns, But ſuppoſe you live only ten 


years, ſtill there will be thirty thouſand 
= = And. 
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And then , ſhould you have three children, 
each will get ten thouſand, This will be 
fully ſufficient—And do you imagine that 
little Hennig would ever allow your chil. | 
| dren to be in want! 

But if I ſhould die ſoon after my mar. 
riage, Hennig, and leave behind me a vi. 
dow and children? 
_ Suppoſe you did—I have willy four 
hundred Erowns, and do you think that! 
have ſcraped together nothing? What 
ſhould I have done, then, with all that mo- 
ney which you have been giving me as pre. 
ſents almoſt every month ? And then the 
ſum which you told me of to-day, together 
with God's bleſſing, and a faving mother 
like Hannah, not forgefting myſelf !—-Did 
my arms grow from my ſhoulders merely 
that I ſhould make flouriſhes with them like 
the young one when he ſpeaks his ſpeeches? | 
Alt will doſ—As God is alive it will doſ— 
You may marry to- morrow. 

The major raiſed himſelf up ſlill more in 
bed, becauſe Hennig's confident aſſertion 

infpired | 


11 

ulpired bio with new courage. This plan 
he had himſelf thought of before. He only 
wanted ſome reſpectable perſon to give it 
his approbation, and now a man whom he 
conſidered as one of the moſt reſpectable in 
the world had fallen upon the ſame. The 
major got up; a candle was lighted, and 
he began to count the ſum which he had 
in his ſtrong box. It amounted, to about 
four thouſand crowns—Something, for the 
day of need, ſaid the major.—Yes, replied 
Hennig and ſomething for the day of love. 
But you have already ſettled on Hannah, 
continued he, three hundred crowns per 
annum 0, ho! money enough! God 
grant you may have as many children as 

ve have hundreds! . 
But what will my ſiſter-in-law ſay ? re- 
plied the major, after being loſt for ſome 
time in deep thought. 
She may ſay what ſhe pleaſes, returned: 
Hennig—We ſhall keep to the will--Bur 
marry you muſt ; and I, fooliſh booby, for 
as long as miſs Hannah has been in the 
houſe, 


WJ 25 wm 
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houſe, never ſo much as dreamed of it! 


I could almoſt waken miſs Hannah, I am 


fo overjoyed ! 


The major fetched a deep ſigh, and, 
raking the money together, ſaid, Of what 
uſe is our counting and reckoning, if Han. 
nah will not conſent ? There comes a Croat 
ftill, Hennig. Yes, if he were removed! 


She is a handſome young girl, and I ſoon 
hall be an old man. My hot temper, 


too, and my dulneſs during the laſt month, 
have not perhaps recommended me much 
to her eſteem. But God knows that theſe 
proceeded entirely from my love to the 


good child. If ſhe would only give me 


her hand, I could ſafely promiſe that ſhe 

ſhould never more hear a bad word from 

my mouth. b_ = 
Ab, major, you talk as if I had not 


known better long ago! All that is no- 


thing. | 
What do you know, then, Hennig? 


Speak at once, You ſhall ſee that I am 


right, Op 
I know 
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I know that Hannah loves you as a fa- 
ther, and never mentions your name with- 
out tears. She ſaid only the other day— 
Our major fits on horſeback like a young 
man. Baniſh all theſe whims. I tell you 
once for all, Hanffah will 8 
And if ſhe will not, dear Hennig! — 
My God! 
ſuch inexpreſſible love! 
Ay, major—T'Il found her to-morrow 
morning But I tell you ſhe will. 
Sounding, Hennig, is nothing. I think 
ve muſt go to work openly. We will take 
no ad vantage of her misfortunes, pleaſe God. 
I will conſider of it to-night, and to-mor- 
row we will talk it over again,,-Hennig 
took his leave, 


time in his life, fell aſleep reckoning. 


Next morning Hennig got up early, and 


took out his maſter's beſt uniform. He 
aſked Hannah for ſome powder, and could 
not help laughing to himſelf when he re- 


ceived 


3 


J have ſo much love for her 


| The major then counted 
the money once more, and, for the firſt 
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ceived it. Now, look ye, ſaid he to the 
major, ſhewing him the powder-bag, the 
enemy has ſupplied us with ammunition to 
enable us to carry on our attack. The 
major, at firſt, refuſed to have his hair 
| powdered, as he thought it beneath him 
to proceed but in the openeſt manner, 
As Hennig however inſiſted, he at length 
yielded ; put on his beſt uniform, with the 
yellow boots, bound round him his huſſit 
pocket, and ſmoothed his whiſkers—And 
now, ſaid Henaig, you may attack boldly, 

Hennig opened the door.— The major 
fetched a deep ſigh; looked forwards with 
a woful countenance, and lifted his foot 
when Hennig cried Advance, but immedi- 
_ ately drew it back again.—It is a fooliſh 
buſineſs, ſaid the major muttering— What 
elſe can be the conſequence but that the 
poor girl will ſay No ?—She will ſay Ves, 
replied Hennig, But make haſte—other- 
- wiſe ſhe will be going into the garden 

March ! | 
But 


© ws.) 
But is there no one with her, Hennig? 
Are you ſure of that ? ? And, d'ye hear, Hen- 
nig, will no one liſten ? 

The young one is in the fields, 1 | 
Hennig I told him not to return till din- 
ner-time, otherwiſe he might have come 
upon you 1n flank, 

I really do not know, Hennig, returned 
the major, what I ſhall ſay. I muſt firſt 
think for a quarter of an hour. 

You muſt not think, ſaid Hennig, but 
ſpeak whatever comes uppermoſt, 

The major ſtepped ſlowly over the threſn- 
old, and proceeded along the paſſage to 
Hannah's apartment. Hennig ſtood in the 

door, and caſt a look of affection after him. 
The nearer the major approached the door, 

the more ſlowly he advanced. He had al- 
ready bent his finger in order to knock; 
but, after a little reflection, he returned 
along the paſſage to Hennig, who conti- 
nued making ſignals to him with his head 
and his hands. But if ſhe ſhould ſay No? 
whiſpered the major. Though Hennig had 
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long laid aſide the practice of ſwearing, he 
could not help on this occaſion giving vent 
to an oath.— Hark ye, Hennig, faid the 
major, fitting down on a chair, I wiſh I had 
firſt reconnoitred a little—not for my own 
ſake, but for the ſake of the good girl, 
We proceed with her as with an open ene 
my. If ſhe obſerved a little of it before 
hand, ſhe would have time to think; to 
put herſelf in a good poſition, and ſo forth. 
Beſides, ſhe might be frightened if I ſhould 
make an incurſion inteqher apartment as if 
into the territory of an enemy. 

Ay, replied Hennig, ſhe will obſerve i it 
well enough if you only go to her. And 
Hannah always knows what to ſay, becauſe 
ſhe ſpeaks the truth. Go, then ; you are 
loſing precious time! 

Having both confidered for about half 
an hour longer, the major ſtood up, and 
again ſat down. When he had finally re- 

ſolved to go, he heard Hannah's voice. 
She came tripping along the hall, paſſed 
the major's apartment, and went down the 
6 * 


; ſteps into the garden to the labourers, 


Did not I tell you? dad Hennig-=Now 
we can do nothing. In the afternoon the 


young one never quits her. A little ago, 
every thing might have gone on well; and 
yet you kept firing there like the image. 
of miſery. 


1 will rather do it to-morrow, Hennig, 


replied the major, and PII tell you why. 


At preſent I have only the half of my mo- 


ther's trinkets my fiſter-1n- law has got the 


other, I am vexed that I ſuffered myſelf 
to be wheedled out of the beſt. T could 
now find uſe for them. She will not look 


at the preſent; that I well know. But it 


is, however, better—lI can begin with 
theſe, and ſo one word will produce ano- 
ther. She muſt aſk, you know, why I 
give her them. The major now brought 


out the trinkets, and Hennig cleaned: them 
as well as he could with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
At this moment Hannah came to ſay ſome- 


thing to the major, and was not a little 


ſurpriſed to find him in bis beſt uniform. 


Mr Hennig 
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Hennig laid the jewels on the table; left 


the apartment, that ſhe and the major might 
be alone; and placed himſelf at the diſ- 
tance of three or four paces from the door, 


that he might not hear. 


The major bluſhed every time he looked 


at Hannah, and had not courage to ſpeak. 


When Hannah came out, a few minutes 
after, Hennig ſtared her in the face with a 
look of wiſtful curioſity. He thought he 
obſerved in it an air of indifference ; mut- 
tered with much indignation, The devil 
take her! and ruſhed into the parlour to 
his maſter. 
Hannah ſhook her head, and began to 
think with herſelf, What can theſe two 


mean 5 The major in his beſt uniform, 
and powdered for the firſt time ſince ſhe 


had been in the houſe ; his bluſhing at 


table the evening before; Hennig's wink- 
ing and afterwards retiring ; and then the 


cleaning of the rings and bracelets—all 
theſe to Hannah ſeemed very ſtrange. At 


dinner the * * wich ruffles, 
and 


crT — 10 


„ 
and ſhaved exceedingly clean; During the 


time he was at table he frequently bluſhed; 


and Hennig ſtill kept laughing and nod- 


ding to him, After dinner the child told 
his dear miſs Hannah, that Hennig had 
forbidden him to go into the parlour that 
forenoon., When Hannak combined all 


theſe circumftances, together with the ma- 


jor's ſingular uneaſineſs for a few weeks be- 


fore, ſhe was naturally led to the idea that 
he had ſome deſign or other upon her: 
For this reaſon, ſhe was under great agita- 
tion, and her mind became ſo confuſed, 


that ſhe ſcarcely knew what ſhe ſhould do. 


In the afternoon ſhe went purpoſely out of 
the way both of the major and of Hennig; ; 
dreſſed herſelf next morning very ſpeedily 3 


| flipped down- the ſteps unperceived, and 


took a long walk into the fields. | 
The major could not avoid hearing 


Hennig the evening before expreſs his diſ- 
content, becauſe his maſter had ſuffered 
the favourable moment to eſcape without 


taking advantage of it; but to-day he pro- 
i TY © _ miſe 
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miſed to be a little bolder. He, therefore, 
dreſſed himſelf very early; went along the 
paſlage with a quick pace; offered up a 
ſhort ejacula ion, and knocked briſkly at 
Hannah's door. As no one anſwered, he 
knocked again and again. At length he 
opened the door, and found the chamber 
empty. He now walked back lowly, 
ſhaking his head, and ſaid to Hennig, 
Thiogs are not as they ought to be! I am 
crofſed by every misfortune, poſſible! 
What misfortune? replied Hennig 
You are fortunate, I 'fay—Yau have every 
good fortune poſſible. —She is not in her 
chamber. Every day formerly ſhe uſed to 
ſing, to read, or to ſew till ten o'clock. — 
Haha! ma'm'ſell Hannah! Don't you ſee, 
major, that you have already conquered her? 
Laſt evening ſhe always bluſhed at table 
when you bluſhed ; and trembled ſo that 
ſhe could ſcarcely reach you your plate 
And to-day ſhe runs out of the way. 
Do you call that conquering, Hennig, 
when ſhe trembles and runs away? Did not 
4 n To 
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I tell you ſhe would not? Yes—you ſee it 


yourſelf; ſhe is afraid of ſaying No to me; 

and therefore ſhe has gone out of the way— 

why elſe? | 
Well, but you do not tremble, and you 


are bold enough to go to her! J have 


been obliged to perſuade you, as a father 


| perſiiacies'a fon, that you ſhould go the 
ſhort way to work. But you may do as 


you pleaſe, and I will do as I pleaſe !— 
With theſe words Hennig quitted the 
apartment, and walked off, though the ma- 
Jor called after him repeatedly with a loud 
voice to remain. 
When Hannah returned from her excur- 
ſion, Hennig went up to her very gravely, 


and ſaid, Ma'm'ſell Hannah, you muſt go 
immediately to the major; he has ſomething 


to ſay to you. This addreſs brought Han- 
nah into another difficulty. The major, 


[ſhe thought, would not ſpeak in that man- 


ner if his views were directed to her; and 


yet to whom elſe could they be directed? 
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Do you not know, Hennig, what the 
major wants with me? aſked ſhe, a litile 
confuſed, and ſlowly mounted the ſteps | 
with him. 8 

What he pleaſes, replied Hennig. My 
worthy, dear, brave maſter! -O! ma' m'ſef 
Hannah, if 1 only knew that you love the 
major but half as much as he loves you! 
My dear ma'm'ſell, give him a kind anſwer, 
1 beg of you—You once ſaved his life, 
now make his life worth preſerving—In 
one word, he withes to pay his addreſſes to 
you. 

My God ! ! Hennig, it is impofble then 
that I can go to him! impoſſible ! Your 
maſter didn't give you ſuch orders, Hen- 
nig? 

Now, on my account, go to your apart- 
ment, and don't run away as before ! Tour 


maſter then ſhall go to you, as is proper; 


for he muſt not fit there any longer ſighing 
and pining himſelf to death—that he ſh'an't 


— God knows—not an hour longer! He is 
& = | 0 


too good. — And, dear ma' m'ſell, if youhave 
a kind heart towards him, which God grant, 


2 


don't keep him long in ſuſpenſe before you 
give him a favourable anſwer Tou will 
be truly a happy wife. 

Hennig now went to the major, and told 
him briefly: Ma'm'ſell Hannah is at home, 


look ye, and waits for you, major and 


may God be with you !—He then led the 
aſtoniſhed major along the paſſage, and 
knocked at Hannah's door. The major 
entered, and found Hannah in tears. This 
fight gave him, at firſt, great uneaſineſs ; 
but he ſoon reſumed his courage. Dear, 


_ worthy girl, ſaid the major, laying hold of 


her hand, and wiping her eyes with the 


corner of her apron, no—you ſha'n't cry—- 


no eye was ever wet on my account but for 


Joy —-yours (hall not be the firſt to bedew 
me with the tears of ſorrow No, dear child 


l have no idea of force, God knows If 
I could, I would not even attempt to per- 


| ſuade you. I'll give up all my hopes, look 


ye. Such a charming, agreeable young 
woman as you, may indeed wonder that A 
9 75 5 | man 
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man at my years, and of my appearance, 
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thould aſpire to your hand. Had it not 
been for my old Hennig, I ſhould. have en 
dured it; and you would have known on- 
Iy with my laſt breath how much the old 
major loved you. Dry up your mo 


affectionate eyes, dear child V on fha'n 
be injured; and don't deſpiſe me ee 4 


I love you, 
Hannah ſtill cried more — The tears 
ſtarted in the major's eyes, and. he at- 


tempted to leave the apartment. Hannah 


Jaid hold of him, and fetched a deep figh 


to recover her breath. Dear major, ſaid 
The at length; in a ſoft tone, do you know 


for a certainty that we ſhall be happy ? 
Dear child, replied the major, that is not 


A pretty queſtion, when a man whoſe heart 
is ſo honeſt as mine pays his addreſſes to 


you. 
Dear major, have you . dered every 


thing? Have you thought of your rela- 
tions? on little Hennig? on your will ? 


On all, dear child—I did not go to work 


Without judgment. 1 and Hennig conſi- 


dered 


1 
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dered the matter over for a whole night, 
and I myſelf, for a whole month before, 
alone. Don' ˖ give yourſelf any trouble on 

that account. No one, dear child; can 
command your inclination, and you muſk 
"follow your own heart. Don't be uneaſy 
—you ſh'an't cry any more. 

Then, major, I will follow my own 
inclination, I never can give my hand 
to a worthier man, nor to a man whom 
I love more than you. Yes, dear major, I 
am yours, and 1.am yours with undivided 
affection. She then ſtretched out her 
hand to him with a look of tenderneſs. 

This came ſo unexpectedly on the major, 
that he ſtood as if ſtruck. dumb. His coun- 
tenance firſt became pale, then red as fire, 
and his hand trembled. Hannah conduct. 
ed him to a chair. Is it fo? ſaid he at laſt, 
prefling her hand to his lips—Have I un- 
derſtood you right ?—Gracious God 1 I 
mean, that you are willing to be my wife — 


Did you mean thar ER 
H 6 Tes 


4 
Yes—T will be your wife, becauſe I love 
you with my whole ſoul—T will endeavour 
to make you happy, and to be happy my. 


* 


ſelf in your arms.— In my arms, dear girl? 


cried the major, preſſing her to his heart 
Is it true? Hannah threw her arms around 
his neck, and both held each other in cloſe 


embrace. 


Hennig, who all this time had been lif. 
tening, now thruſt his head in at the door 
with great caution ; but when he ſaw the 
major and Hannah embracing each other, 
he ruſhed forwards, and, having kiffed 


Hannah's hand, exclaimed, God be praif- 
ed! my worthy lady majoreſs! God be 


praiſed ! my dear, fortunate major !—The 


old man now danced for joy; toſſed up his 
cap, and indulged in a thouſand follies of 
the like kind. He then ſuddenly diſap- 


peared, and, returning ſoon after with a 
caſket of jewels, put it into the major's hand. 


The major looked at it, and ſaid, with a 
ſmile, Put that in its place again, Hennig. 


Both 
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Both Hannah and I have jewels here, point. 


ing to the tears in his eyes, which are of 
more value than all thoſe toys. I was 
afraid, Hennig, and for that reaſon IT was a 


child; but now I am major Halden. Han- 
nah will accept of theſe when we have no- 
thing farther to ſay. Take them quietly 
away again. I with I were here in my un- 


dreſs, Hennig and I, my dear, noble girt; 
old as we are, were both children. Did I 
not put on my beſt uniform, look ye, and | 
ſtrew powder over my hair as if I wiſhed to 


blind you? God be praiſed that it has 
turned out ſo ! You did not obferve all this 
parade; and, when you freely gave me 
your hand, I imagined I was tranſported 


to heaven, and ſtanding in the midſt of the 


holy angels, ſurrounded by rays of light, 


Take that trifle away, Hennig! 


Hannah laughed; but they ſoon pro- 


ceeded to a ſerious deliberation reſpecting 
the major's will. The plan propoſed by 


his old favourite appeared to Hannah a ht- 


tle too romantic; but as the major, through 


delicacy; 


delicacy, made no mention of his expected 
children, ſhe paſſed over the difficulties with 
a ſmile. Thefe, indeed, ſhe did not find 
very formidable; but her thoughts reſpe&- 
ing what the major's ſiſter-in-law would ſay 
of the marriage, gave her much more pain. 
That, however, the major paſſed over with 
a ſmile; and thus, at length, no more dif- 
ficulties appeared in the whole affair. 
Hennig, in the mean time, went below, 
and could not contain his joy. In half 
an hour the family knew, and in an 
hour the whole village knew, that miſs 
Rieſen and the major were bride and bride- 
groom. As ſoon as mils Hannah appeared 
below, all the domeſtics fixed their eyes on 
her with looks of friendſtip; and the houſe- 
keeper even wiſhed her joy. Hannah now 
requeſted the major to ride over to Moor- 
berg, that the news might not be firſt car. 
Tied thither by any other perſon, 
In an -hour he was mounted with old 
Hennig, and rode forwards to Moorberg, 


reflecting with himſelf by the way on his 


* 


good fortune. 


s 
As ſoon as he diſcovered; 
from an eminence, the turret of the caſtle, 


he exclaimed, We are already there, Hen- 
nig! How the time has paſſed ! T wonder 


what my fiſter-in-law will fay, But he did 
not utter a ſingle word more till he reached 


the place. He, however, turned over in 


his mind, with more attention, the queſ- 


tions that might be put to him, and found 


that the anſwers he had to return were ex- 
ceedingly vague, On every fide he ſaw 


nothing but difficulties. Hark ye, ſaid he 


at laſt to Hennig, quite in a flurry, I feel 


juſt as if I were about to ride through hell. 


The Devil! Muft one deliberate a whole 
year upon a thing ſo ſimple ? I do not 
know how thoſe begin who are always 
guilty of follies. | 

Hem, replied Hennig ; they * one 


folly by another. 


I would give gold, and that not a little, 
if I could do the ſame. Do you take no- 


tice—my ſiſter-in-law will fall upon me 
like a fury; and what is worſt of all, I ſhall 


not 
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5 not be able to anſwer a word but what 
might be ſaid by any vagabond. I could 


indeed refer to a clauſe in the deed which 


has this proviſo : : Tf the major ſhall not 
marry, or ſhall have no children ;” but at 
© that time I promiſed to my brother not to 
If I tell her that Hennig, look ye, 
is and ſhall remain heir to the eſtate, ſhe 
will not believe me; and ] cannot take it 


. 


amiſs; for ſhe has a right to reply, He that 


lies once will lie again — And what ſhall I. 
| anſwer then? 


What you pleaſe, replied Heng, Your 


| fiſter-1n-Jlaw will not be ſatisfied ; for did 


you ever find her ſo before? But you muſt 


| not ſuffer yourſelf to be cajoled to do any 


thing to the prejudice of the young one. I 
will never agree to it—that I plainly tell 


you. 

Having thus approached Moorberg, the 
major, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, rode 
ſlowly over the draw-bridge, and ſaid not 
a word reſpecting the Grecian females on 


the gate, 
But, 


2 —— 


} 
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But, what muſt the major have thought, 


had he known with what hopes his ſiſter-in- 
law -had been flattering herſelf for ſome 
weeks! Among the domeſtics at Sollin- 
gen ſhe had a ſpy, who privately told her 
that the major was ill; that he rode out no 
more as uſual ; that he never quitted his 
apartment; and that he ſat at table with- 
out eating, and without ſpeaking a ſingle 


word; that Hennig and miſs Hannah 
were in the greateſt grief, and that the old 


man would not have the advice of a phyſi- 
cian. All this was ſtrictly true; but it was 
ou ing to her hopes, and not to any fault of 
the relater, that Mrs. Halden told all her 


acquaintance with a lamentable tone, while 


her eyes ſeemed to expreſs a kind of anxious 
uneaſineſs: My brother-in-law at Sollin- 
gen is ill—He has loft his appetite, and 


never ſpeaks. My God! how the fatigues 


of war can waſte the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions ! 


He will drop with the fall. of the leaf in 
autumn — At the major's death, Sollingen 
vould come into her hands during Hennig's 


minority: 
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minority ; and, in that caſe, no one could 
have taken from her the income of that 


eſtate for ten years. She ſo firmly believed 
this hope would be ſoon. realiſed, that her 


huſband no longer ventured to ſay what he 
thought: My brother will out live us all, 
A few weeks before, he had uttered ſome- 


thing of this kind; but Mrs. Halden re. 


plied, while her face became as red as 


ſcarlet : Don't talk ſo foolithly—I tell you, 


he will not live through the harveſt ; and 
Pl have all the furniture brought hither, 
and will. not leave a ſingle pennyworth at 


the old caftle—It may fall to ruins for what 


I care. If Hennig wiſhes to live there, he 


may rebuild it when he comes of age. 


The child, beſides this, will inherit more 


than his brother More, my dear? replied 


Mr. Halden —how can you talk ſo? You 


Know, even to a farthing, what Moorberg 
and what Sollingen produces, —Mrs. Hal- 
den here fell into a paſſion; and her huſ- 


band held his tongue as he had been accuſ- 


tomed. 
| Mrs 


$a 


= = 3. 
Mrs. Halden was ſtanding at the window, 


when, all of a ſudden, the man whom ſhe 


imagined to be lying on his death. bed 


rode into the court quite ſound and hearty. 


Terrified at this fight, ſhe turned to her 
huſband, And exclaimed, almoſt crying 


through vexation : Here 1 is your brother ! 


May God forgive my fins I— He will 
ſoon. bring me to my gon lL—wretched 
woman! 
My dear, replied the chamberlain, what 
in the world has he done to you? | 
Done !—Go and meet him—He is com- 


ing up the ſtepß. I cannot ſee him. 


At that moment the major entered the 
parlour, not with his uſual alacrity, but 
thoughtful, and coughing to conceal his 
uneaſineſs. Mrs. Halden remained in the 
apartment, and her firſt queſtion was: 
Dear brother, how do you find yourſelf? 
The major replied with a few hems ; ſhook 
his head ; placed himſelf on a chair ; caſt 


his eyes downwards, and aſſumed a diſmal 


look, He did not know in what manner 
to 


3 AY 64 * 
to begin, and therefore wiſhed to introduce 
the affair in a circuitous manner: I have 
been conſidering the ſtone quarry, ſiſter, 
faid he; it lies at too great a diſtance from 
me, and is more convenient for you, I 
| know you have long wiſhed to get it; and 
as Charles's birth-day is W I will 
give it him as a prefent. 
All the wrinkles now diſappeared from | 
Mrs. Halden's countenance; her eyes 
brightened up, and her mouth was com- 
poſed into a ſmile. How good you are, 
brother! replied ſhe. You never belie 
your difpofition—You muſt always give! 
| Give! Moft readily, fiſter I would give 
any thing, if I knew that you would * 
pate in my happineſs. 
I would participate? My dear brother, 
only aſk my huſband how anxiouſly I have 
__ enquired after your health. = 
Ay, but I have not been ill, ſiſter, ſaid 
the major, ſtroking his face—mine was a 
particular caſe, look ye. Now I think you 
vill * * I tell you that I have 
been 


* 
been extremely fortunate. Old ſinner as I 
am, look ye, I have ſuffered myſelf to be 
made a bridegroom. —As good luck would 
have it, the major fixed his eyes on the 
floor, elſe he would have diſcovered by the 
ghaſtly paleneſs of his ſiſter-in-law, how 
much ſhe participated in his good fortune, 
But neither Hennig, added he immediately, 
nor the reſt of your children ſhall ſuffer by 
it. Every thing will remain as before. 

Theſe were words of comfort to Mrs. 

Halden; but her huſband reduced the 
major to a very great dilemma, by imme- 
diately aſking : How is that poſſible, bro- 
ther, if you yourſelf have children? Tell 
me, I pray, how is it poſlible ? 1 
Ho is it poſſible? returned the major. 
Hark ye, brother chamberlain, have you 
ever found me break my word? . 

O yes! replied his ſiſter- in- law, with 
ſome warmth, a fine ſpeech, truly! Did 
you not promiſe, on your word and honour, 
that you would never marry ? 


I did 
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1 did—I confeſs my fin; but that was 
contrary to God's command, look ye. 

And you will ſay, alſo, that it is contrary 
to God's command to caſt off your own 


children, chat your brother's may inherit. 
Caſt them off? Who talks of that? I 


would not caſt off a dog. But if 1 ſhould 


have ten children, none of them ſhall ſuffer 


want; and Hennig ſhall inherit Sollingen, 

Charles, at this moment, entering the 
room, his mother flew towards him, and, 
embracing him, ſaid, whilſt ſhe bedewed 
him with tears: Gracious God! Poor 
child! Unfortunate child! What will be- 
come of thee? Thine own uncle makes 
thee unfortunate! 


All the devils in hell, ſiſter ! exclaimed 


the major. God forgive me | ] tremble in 
every limb, brother, look ye, through vex- 


ation. How? I make the young one un- 
fortunate? The boy, as I ſhall anſwer to 
God, will be richer than I, even if he ſhares 


with his brother, Do you' imagine then 
5 that 


22 K 


8 
that I don't know what your object and 
aim here is? I mult not marry, forſooth, in 
order to gratify the young one's greedineſs 
and avarice And God forgive me but 
it is the truth land the mother is breeding 
up the child to nothing elſe. Here you ſit 
the whole day grinding the faces of your 
ſervants and your tenants, and hear of the 
diſtreſſes occaſioned by ſtorms, bad crops, 
the dying of cattle, and by fires, without 
giving yourſelf any uneaſineſs concerning 
them. The bleſſings which God beſtows 
you convert into open curſes; you can 
hear the cries of the hungry around your 
damned money-bags, without feeling a 
moment's pain; and all this becauſe the 
young one, who to-morrow may be ſtretched 
out upon ſtraw, muſt be ſtyled his excel- 
lency !—This was the reaſon—I know it 
vell—why Hennig was a thorn in your 
de, dene The mother there- 
fre belied - Here the major fell fu- 


ouſly on the boy, exclaiming : Go to thy 
own 


1 


wn apartment, young one! You have 
nothing to do here! 15 

The boy ran out at the door, and the 
major ſuffered his paſſion to ſubſide a little, 
The devil! cried he, I did not obſerve the 
young one—God forgive me! A child 
ſhould not be acquainted with the: guilt of 
his parents. But it is true—that I'll main 
tain—and were I the living God ! poor 
worm that I am! I would draw my ſword Ml | 
and give you ſuch a fright, that you would | 
ſoon abandon your avarice and your rapa. 
City. It was for this reaſon that I ought 
not to think of a wife! For this reaſon it 
was ſaid that my paſſion would make any 
woman unhappy !—Now I know better, 
lere I am paſſionate—here—With my own 
bride, God be praiſed, I am as quiet as a 
lamb; and with every child of misfortune 
alſo. Yes, you could pray for my death; 
you was never off your knees; you placed| 
your money-bag before you; cauſed your 
cuſhion to be embroidered with gold; and N. 
| . hadi yo 
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had your arms diſplayed on it to let God 
almighty know that people of family were 
kneeling before him. Do you think that 
ſuch things can proſper ? No truly, or 
there cannot be a God in heaven! The 
child will become a proud conceited fool, 
with his hair in a bag, and his ſtone ſhoe- 


buckles! A curſe for his tenants! That 


he will! And when we ſhall ſtand naked 
and uncovered before the judgment ſeat of 
God; when there will be no reſpect paid 
to chamberlaius' keys, titles of nobility, or 
extent of poſſeſhons, but to good works; 
and when thoſe tenants, whom God aſſigned 
over to him as to a ſteward to diſpenfe his 
bleſſings, ſhall call for Vengeance againſt 
No—may God prevent that from 
being true! He is my worthy father's 
grandſon.— My dear brother Toffel, if the 
Father of mercies, who cannot ſuffer the 


poor to be deſtitute of aſſiſtance, only 
looked down here, and ſaw how you 


waſte your time in ſtuffing birds! how. 
you undermine Moorberg ! how you.blind 
finches, 


a =» 8 wo 4 OT STS AS l— - 
* 


ne 
finches, which the irrational heathens pu- 
niſhed with death, as little Hennig was read. 
ing not long ago—Gracious God! what 
would the Father of mercies ſay to all this! 
Here the major lowered his tone entirely, 
The thoughts of his father reconciled him 
again to his brother and nephew. 1 beg of 
you, dear brother, continued he, ſqueezing 
him by the hand, to believe that I lincerely' 
mean every thing for your good; and, 2 
I have already ſaid, Hennig ſhall get Sol- 
lingen. That is ſettled as ſecure as the 
earth, even if I (ſhould have as many chil- 
dren as there are days in the year. | 
This aſſertion filled Mrs. Halden wiih 
aſtoniſhment. After ſuch a ftorm the ex- 
pected, at leaſt, that che major would have 
ſet aſide the whole agreement—and yet he 
wiſhed to let it remain untouched. Things 
might now be as they would—tcnnig was 
to have at leaſt a child's portion; ani ſhe 
had it in her power to take an equivalent 
from what ſhould be left him by his father, 
and ro give it to her beloved Charles. 


On 


i 
On this accoum, when the major lowered 
his tone, ſhe began to touch a ſofter key 
alſo. My God! brother Fred, ſaid ſhe, 
muſt you thus break looſe on a poor alling 


mother, who ſays perhaps a little too much 
through tenderneſs for her children ? It is 


ſo natural for a mother to be anxious re- 


ſpecting the welfare of her children 


This ſpeech might have given occaſion 
to a new harangue from the major; but 


the words © ailing mother“ had already 


diſarmed him. Ailing ! ſaid he in a com- 


- paſſionate tone. Pray forgive me—l did 
not know it. I now ſee that your face is 


quite yellow. What is the matter with 
you? fe, 
In a word, good humour began to re- 


turn. And who is your intended, brother? 


ſaid at length his ſiſter in- law. Ma'm'- 
ſell Rieſen, replied the major: the ſame 


girl that ſaved my Ife in Bohemia; a pretty, 


worthy, ſenſible, young woman, who, truly, 
is ten times as good as I am. © Mrs, Hal- 


den grew pale once more, The daughter 
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of a plebeian! and a poor gurl beſides |— 


She now ſaw her Charles again deprived of 
one half of his property; for how ſhould 
this female beggar, thought ſhe, ever enter- 
tain the idea of allowing a ſtranger to in- 
herit along with her? A plain girl—a 
houle-keeper—a ſervant-maid (for ſhe had 
never confidered miſs Rieſen as any thing 
elſe) would now be ſtyled Mrs. Halden, as 


well as herſelf, and might even dare to call 


Ber ſiſter Her blood boiled in every vein; 
her lips turned blue and quivered through 
her exceſſive eagerneſs to ſpeak. She, 
however, held her tongue, becauſe ſhe 
knew, her brother-in-law's principles on this 
Point too well to be able to hope to diſſuade 


him from his purpoſe; and, indeed, the 


major never ſo much as dreamed that the 
plebeian deſcent of his bride would throw 


.any obſtacle in the way, At the ſame 


time it ſtruck Mrs. Halden that this girl, 
in order to become a lady, would conſent 
to every thing that might be ſettled in 
favour of Hennig; and that her children, 

* . as 


as half plebeians, would be much more mo- 
deſt in their pretenſions to the inheritance 


than children of better birth. 


Jo be ſilent entirely was, however, im- 
poſſible. Is it your houſe-maid, then? 


aſked ſhe with a Waggith air. 


God bleſs me !- ſaid the major vent 
ſhe has had nothing to do with the ſervice 
of the houſe. He then entered into a long 


panegyric on Hannah; ſpoke of her affecs 
tion for Hennig, and of her modeſty ; and 
related the manner in which he fell in love; 
how he paid his addreſſes, and how much 


_ afraid he had been leſt ſhe Gould reject his 


pragofal: : in: | f 


Your fear was cat ſaid Mrs. 


Halden with a ſmile of contempt. 
Phe major did not underſtand his ſiſter- 
in-law, and replied only: It was -I now 


well know; but who could have ſuppoſed 


that ſuch a good, pretty girl would find ny 


thing agreeable in me? 


Mrs. Halden again made the major pro- 


miſe that Hennig ſhould not ſuffer by the 


1 marriage. 
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marriage. She thought of -nothing but a. 
child's portion for the boy; and the major | 
might, therefore, have obtained more than 
be wiſhed. Having aſked his ſiſter-in-law 
to the wedding, ſhe accepted his invitation; 
and was ſo polite as to ſay: To-morrow I 
will pay you a viſit at Sollingen : I mult be 
acquainted with your bride. | : 
The major was highly delighted; kifſed 
bis fiſter-in-law ; went laughing down the 
Reps, and faid, as he mounted his horſe: 
Hennig, ſhe is more prudent and better 
pleaſed than I thought. He then rode off 
on a full trot over the draw-bridge to Sol- 
lingen,-in order that he might quot Han- 
nals mind the ſooner. . 
In a few days Mrs. Halden actually paid 
a viſit to the major, as ſhe had promiſed; 
and it was viſible by her behaviour, her 
air, and the elegance of her dreſs, that ſhe 
wiſhed to make as much parade as poſſible, 
Agreeably to her character, ſhe had ima- 
Sined that Hannah would be highly orna- 


z bur the latter appeared in the 
5 8 ſimpleſt 


T 


— 
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5mpleſt: undreſs. Such fear and timidity, 
as Mrs. Halden called this modeſty, gave 


her hopes that ſhe would find the leſs dif- 


ficulty in the execution of her plan. She 


con verſed, therefore, with Hannah in a 


very ſtiff yet polite manner; but ſhe had 
been miſtaken in regard to this young 


woman's diſpoſition, and in a little time 


was obliged to give up one half of her ex- 


pectations. Hannah was civil without 


cringeing; and ſhe replied with affability, 
but at the ſame time without any baſhfulneſs, 


to every thing that Mrs. Halden adviſed 
her to do: It ſhall not be forgotten. I am 
perfectly ſatisfied with the preſent eſtabliſh» 


ment in my houſe; and I hope that every 


thing will go on as formerly.—With how- 
ever much ioftneſs and modeſty theſe words 


were uttered, they gave offence to Mrs. 


Halden; but the terrible major was preſent, 
and ſhe was therefore obliged to be filent. 


Mrs. Halden embraced the firſt oppor- | 


unity when alone with her intended ſiſter- 
in- law, of turning the converſation to Hen: 
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nig and the wilt. Hannah obſerved calmly: 
On that ſubje& I have nothing to ſay; it 


reſts with the major; but it will not be for- 


gotten, I, however, affure you, that you 
cannot have a greater —— for the child 


than I have. 


Mrs. Halden returned without obtaining 


any more ſatisfact ion reſpecting the buſineſs 


than what ſhe had received already. When 


| ſhe got home, ſhe gave vent to her ſpleen 


in a torrent of the moſt violent abuſe 
againſt miſs Hannah, who was neither ſen- 
fible of the honour of becoming the wife of 
a gentleman, nor ſeemed timid enough to 
ſuffer herſelf to be governed by her. All 
the ſacrifices ſhe had made were of no 
avail, What was to be expected from a 
girl who had not ſo much as caſt a look at 


ber brilliant rings; who approached her 
without the leaſt embarraſſment; and whoſe 


ambiguous anſwer to every thing was: It 


| ſhall not be forgotten? She repented a 
thouſand times that ſhe had not made the 


ach feel the full weight of her 
offended 


PE . 
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offended pride, as her whole plan ſeemed 
now to be entirely defeated. Hannah and 
old Hennig, as ſhe remarked, had great. 
confidence in each other; and what elſe 
could ſhe expect from both, than that they 
would endeavour to gain over the major in 
order to deprive her family of his property ? 
Her hatred towards them and the major 
became extremely inveterate. I wiſh, ſaid 


ſhe with bitter vexation, I had not con- 
deſcended to viſit that beggar-wench ! How 

| the will triumph! and how the rude old 

groom will laugh and exult over me! 


She had ſeen that her ſon was attached 
to Hannah with ſincere affection, and this 
affection— towards his bittereſt enemy as 
(he believed deſtroyed in her heart the 


laſt remains of parental love for the boy. 


She now hated him as much as ſhe did the 


reſt of the family at Sollingen, who wounded 


ſo ſeverely her two chief ſprings of action, 


pride and avarice. She ſaw herſelf almoſt 


with certainty deprived of the major's prop 


Hort s and would gladly have come to an 
| „ open 
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open rupture Fo him, bad ſhe not been 
checked: by the hope that he might per- 
aps: remain childleſs. | 
© She was not preſent at the vedic be- 


cauſe ſhe was indiſpoſed. The major's 


lady foon after paid her a viſit; and was 


Teceived in ſo openly cool a manner, that the 


major whiſtted the Deſſau march ten times 


Over, and thanked God when he had again 


got ints the carriage with his wife, They 
ſha'n't ſoon ſee me here again, muttered he 


to himſelf.” And indeed he kept his word. 


He ſeldom afterwards rode over to Moor- 


| berg; and when he did he ſtaid only a few 
hours. 


'A great Gag now took place in the 


education of little Hennig; ; for by Han- 
nah's advice he was placed under the care 


of a tutor. When the tutor arrived, the 
Wholé family received with the utmoſt re- 
ſpect the perſon to whom the darling boy 


was to be entruſted. The major embraced 


bim in bis uſual affectionate manner; and 


bn 1 eee her hand to bim, and 
; | 5 ee 
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promiſed him her friendſhip. No tutor | 


could begin bis employment under more fa- 
vourable auſpices. The major and Hannah 
were often preſent while he was giving his 
leſſons: both therefore treated him with the 


ſincereſt eſteem, and behaved to him as a 
friend. The young man thanked his good 


genius, which had conducted him to ſuch a 
family, where all his wiſhes were antici ipated. 
A riding-horſe was kept for his uſe alone. 
| Beſides, the major made him confiderable 
preſents in the moſt delicate manner, and 
aſſured him, without being ſolicited, that 


he ſhould have the valuable hving of Sol- 


lingen aſter the deceaſe of the old parſon. 

The tutor believed that he was become 
neceſſary to the major, becauſe the major 
was ſo fond of being in his company. He 
often hinted that he could continue to give 
inſtruction to the boy even when he ſhould 
obtain the living ; and the major was of 


the ſame opinion. At length, the young 


man expreſſed a wiſh, as the parſon ſeemed 
to ww too long, that he — be appointed 
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his aſſiſtant and ſectifote, The major bad 
no object ion, and promiſed to talk to the 
parſon on the ſubject. The old man, how- 
ever, was alarmed at the propoſal; he 
thought an aſſiſtant, like a will, was the 
forerunner of a ſpeedy diſſolution; and he 
earneſtly begged the major to ſuffer him to 
live out, free from care, the few remaining 
days which providence might {till add to 
his life. The major therefore immediately 
gave up all idea of this plan, and ſaid to 
the tutor: The old man is ſuperſtitious on 
the point; but each of us has his weak fide, 
and we are taught to pray : Forgive us our 
treſpaſles/ as we forgive—and ſo on. Ina 
Ford, the old man refuſes. 
- But the old man, major, cannot refuſe, if 
| you command him. You are patron. 
That is very true, returned the major; 
but, hark ye, it would render the old man's 
15 days unbappy. _. ga 
What is that to us, major, continued the 


Fell when he is ſo ſuperſtitious ? | 
3 he major ſtared * him with a look of 
ow; 


er 

diſapprobation; but he checked his feel- 
ings becauſe he entertained a good opinion 
of the young man. He, however, ſaid: 
But what can be done if the old 1 man wil 
not conſent 2? T 9111 

You need only report to the conliſtor, 
that he is incapable of performing his duty. 
The devil! anſwered the major: that 
would be telling a falſehood !-and perhaps 
the old man might die through vexation! 
How die, major? He would retain his 
ſalary as parſon—and, beſides, the old man 
has lived long enough. 

The major's countenance became as red 
as fire. He laid hold of little Hennig by 
the ſhoulders, and, in an angry tone, cried 
out: Go to your aunt, young one |! then 

turning to the tutor; ſaid, with a very ſtern 

look: We here are people, fir, who reſpect 
decency. Permit me then to tell you, 
that a man who could think of embittering 
the laſt days of old age is not fit to be tutor 
to my nephew. What the devil! I muſt 

| tell a lie to do an injury to an old man who 

| never 
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never offended any „ body + ail bad you 


my ſoul ! I would frighten you ſo- ==! 


Here the major ran to the window, and, 
calling one of the ſervants, ſaid: Put the 


horſes to the carriage! Pack up your bag- 
gage, added he, turning to the tutor, and 


march! You may be an aſſiſtant to the 


devil, or to my ſiſter- in- law, he 


meant to ſay, though he ſuppreſſed the 


word - - but not to a reſpectable man! 


After making this ſpeech, the major left 


the room, counted out ſome money, and 
ſent it to the tutor. No, ſaid he to old 
Hennig, who wiſhed to intercede for him, 
he muſt go this afternoon; and if the 


young one ſhould never learn to write his 


| own name, he ſhall not be his inſtructor. 
There is no uſe for writing in heaven, Hen- 


85 nig -t is only juſtice and honeſty that will 


be of ſervice there ! 


The major, according to his nn! ca | 


tom, ſaid not a word more on the ſubject. 
It was a uifling quarrel, replied he when 
| any 


» 


not been preceptor to the young one, by 


any one bbädosed it, and the young man 


the major was believed, becauſe the tutor 
ſpread abroad the ſame ſtory in the neigh- 


bourhood, where he ſtill continued ſome 
time; but he added: The boy is a block- 


bead, and quite unmanageable. The ma- 
jor is a madman, and his groom rules the 
whole houſe. His lady would have been 


exceedingly happy, could J have been pre- 


vailed on to ſtay, Her huſband is in years, 
and -- ſhe made me many preſents. 
A report to this purpoſe foon reached 


Moorberg. The chamberlain's lady, when 


ſhe heard it, clapped her hands together as 
if pitying the condition of her brother- in- 
law, and, with a deep figh, related in how 
diſſipated a manner her ſiſter- in- law lived, 


and how much her ſon would be corrupted 


in ſuch a deteſtable family. But why do 


you not take your ſon back? ſaid thoſe to 
whom ſhe complained. How can I? an- 


ſwered ſhe, ſhrugging up her ſhoulders : 
900 hands are tied by a family arrangement. 


Beſides, 


would not ſtay. This account given by 


ES 


Beſides, could I bring ſuch a vicious boy 
into my houſe? Would not both my other 
two children be infected by the little pro- 
fligace? Such was the language made uſe 
of by Mrs. Halden, and her calumny was | 
believed. . The major procured two other 
tutors in ſucceſſion ; but in the courſe of a 
month they were both diſcharged, and 
ſpread abroad the moſt ſtrange reports con- 
cerning his family and manner of life. 
The major himſelf was exceedingly 
vexed at this eternal change of tutors. He 
heard alſo ſomething of the. report circu- 
lated in the neighbourhood ; and it had 
ſuch an effect upon him, that he would 
often ride out alone, for the purpoſe of 
giving vent to his melancholy, In one of 
theſe ſolitary excurſions through a wood, 
he fell in with a man whoſe ſingular ap- 
pearance attracted his attention. He was 
ſitting on the ground, at the bottom of a 
beech-tree, eating a cruſt of bread, which he 
ſhared bit by bit with his dog. His dreſs 
eee the utmoſt POVerty 3 3 but his coun- 
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tenance exhibired every n of cheers. 


r fulneſs. The major ſaluted him as he rode 
: __ paſt, and the man pulled off his hat, Do 
. you ſee? ſaid he to his dog, laughing and 


; careſſing him. What ſhould the dog ſee? 
r aſked, the major, whoſe curioſity was much 
excited by the man's happy looks. The 
| WH fiianger laughed. Ay, ſaid the man in a 
humorous tone, I wiſhed to make the dog 
| take notice of your civility. It is ſo un- 
common for a well-dreſſed perſon on horſe- 
back, and an officer beſides, to lift his cap 
or hat to a tattered foot-paſſenger like me. 
Who are you then? ſaid the major to 
the man, looking at him attentively, 
A A child of fortune. 
A child of fortune? You miſtake, wich- 
out doubt, for your coat ſeems to ſpeak 
: | otherwiſe. 
g M coat is in the right, fi f r. But as I can 
joke in this coat, the only one I have, it is 
of as much value to me as a new one, even 
if it had a ſtar upon it, 
If what you ſay does not proceed from a 
e 5 diſorderec 
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diſordered mind; you are in the right, coun- 
tryman. 

A diſordered mind, or a light mind, is 
: ſontrehimes' a gift from God, at leaſt for 
children of f.rtune belonging to my caſt, 
My fate once hung heavy on my mind like 
lead; but care now paſſes through it as the 
wind does through my coat ; ; and if that be 
a fault, it makes up for a hw deal of mil- 

fortune. 
But wh: nce aid you come, and whither 
are you going? | 

That queſtion is difficult to be anſwered, | 
fir. I came from my cradle; and | am 
now going ſtraight forwards to my grave. 
With theſe two ſtages of my life | am ac- 
quainted. In a word, I am endeavouring 
to ſoften my fate; but I muſt have in me 
ſometl:ing very engaging, for my dog and 
my deſtiny remain faithful to me ; and my 
ſhadow alſ{y—bur, like a falſe friend, only 
when the ſun ſmiles. You ſhake your 
head, fir, as if you meant to ſay that I have 


made choice of bad company. I thought 
* o _— 


= ( 187 ) 
fo at firſt ; but there is nothing ſo bad ag 
not to be uſeful ſomettmes. My deſtiny 


bas made me humble, and taught me what 


I did not before know, that one cannot un- 
hinge the world. My dog has taugbt me 
that there is ſtill love and fidelity in it; 
and - - Lou cannot imagine what fine 
things one can talk with and en 
one's {ſhadow ! | 
Reſpecting one's ſhadow ? Thar 1 do not 
comprehend, 

Tou ſhall hear, 3 ſun-riſe in the 
morning, when J am walking behind my 


long towering ſhadow, what , J : 


hold with it on philoſophical ſubjects 
Look, ſay I, dear ſhadow, art thou not like 
a youth to whom, when the fun of life is 


riſing, the earth ſeems too ſmall ? Juſt 
when I lift a leg thou lifteſt another, as if 
thou wouldeſt ſtep over ten acres at once; 


and yet, when thou putteſt down thy leg, 


thy ſtep is ſcarcely a ſpan long. So fares 


it with the youth. He ſeems as if he 
would deſtroy or crea:e a world; and 
yet, 
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yet, in the end, he does none of thofe 
things which might bave been expected 
from his diſcourſe. Let the ſun now riſe 
higher, and thou wilt become ſmaller, as 
the youth boaſts leſs the older he grows. 
Thus 1 compare, you ſee, the morning, 
noon, and evening ſhadow with a hundred 
things; and the longer we walk together 
the better we get acquainted, Art preſent 
I can forego many things which 1 formerly 
conſidered as indiſpenfible neceſſaries. The 
ſhadow is my watch and my pedometer— 
and ſometimes my fervant, and ſometimes 
my footman. Ir 1s only a pity that a man 
cannot exiſt in his ſhadow as his ſhadow 
_ exiſts in him. 
Well, apd what do you ſay 1 in the even- 
ing to your ſhadow? | 
In the evening? A man's ; ſhadow then 
is very a ſerious thing—the beſt moraliſt— 
a real hour-glaſs—-a true Memen'o mori. 
When the ſhadow runs forward before one, 
ſtill becoming longer and leſs viſible, as if 
already ng its head in the darkneſs of 
eternity, 


” 
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eternity, while behind one is the ſetting 10 
and before one a riſing ſtar - the ſhadow then 


ſeems to ſay, Thou art on the brink of eter- 
nity; thy ſun is going down: but loſe not 


courage; like me, thou wilt become always 


greater; and before thee is already ſuſpend- 
ed a better ſtar, the firſt ray of eternity be- 
yond the grave. | 

With theſe words the man became ſeri. 
ous, and the major alſo. Both looked at 
each other in filence for a few ſeconds, 
though wich calmneſs and tranquillity. But 


how has it happened, ſaid the major, that 


you now wander about through the world 
with your dog and your ſhadow ? Methinks, 
countryman, you was deſtined for lome- 
thing better. 5 | 

Man is always deſtined fo *Gmething 


better, replied the ſtianger, than he, in the 


end, really is. Or, do you believe that you 


could not be better than you are? 
Deſtined to ſomething better! You do not 
Know how good or bad my ſituation may 
be. If you indeed meant to a better coat 


af 


or a better diner I 4080 you are right: 
though whole nations exiſt on the earth, 
and are fortunate, who would envy me this 
coat and this cruſt of bread. I am a man. 
of letters, fir. Here the major imme. 
diately pulled of his cap. But as I had 
not prudence equal to my learning, or n- 
ther poſſeſſed too little of the qualities of 
the flatterer, you now find me here in this 
coat. You might as eafily have found me 
in a carriage; and I do not comprehend 
why that was not the caſe; for very little 
was wanting to have brought matters that 
Aehgtb. You look, fr, as if you were in- 
tereſted in the events of my life. They 
may be related in a few words. I have ap- 
plied to ſuidy, and I flatter myſelf not with- 
out ſucceſs. There is one thing, however, 
which I never learned ; and that is, to jeſt 
and to be ſerious at proper ſeaſons, If ! 
beheld an act of villainy, it was impoſſible 
for me to laugh, had it been committed 
even by a prefident. Sometimes again 
when thoſe great people in whoſe hands 

ET my 


nr 
my fortune was depoſited appeared as 
ſerious as if the welfare of the world de- 
pended upon them, and began to talk of 
their mighty inventions, a word amended, 
a reading corrected in an old book, or any 
thing of the like kind, I inſtantly thought 
of my ſhadow, and could not help laughing. 
Notwithſtanding my laughter I might have 
obtained a place : but I ſhould then have 
been obliged to marry ſome girl I did not 
love; to deny ſome principle which I conſi- 
dered as true, or to flatter ſome lady un- 
worthy of my notice. At that time I was like 
my morning ſhadow. I imagined I ſhould 
never be in want, and that I could over- 
/ leap every obflacle. My hopes were diſ- 
appointed. I have nothing left but this 
flute here he took one from bis pocket) 
and this dog, whom | bred up to be my 
friend. | was a player, and almoſt loſt my 
' morals in the theatre, which ought to be a 
temple of morality. 1 then eiiabliſhed a 


| Kehool; but % was ſoon obliged to abandon. 
it, 
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1 192) 
it, as the parents wiſhed that I ſhould make 


Their children blockheads. I now endeavour 


to get my livelihood God knows how! 


ſometimes as a player on the oboe z ſome- 
times as a fencing or dancing maſter ; and 
when nothing elle. will do, even as a 
threſher. I have two hands, and am 
aſhamed of nothing but cheating or begging, 
neither of which with me would ſucceed. 


Hem ! ſaid the major, you muſt, in the 


firſt place, go along with me, countryman. 
Winter is coming on, and I will, at leaſt, 
give you ſome warmer clothing; for, if you 


are not more fortunate than at een, you 


may ſtroll about long enough about be- 


ing much richer. 


With whom, aſked the man, again taking 
off his hat, with whom have I had the ho- 
nour of converſing? The major told him 
his name — But the only thing, major, re- 
turned the ſtranger, that I will not be is a 


ſoldier. You know the reaſon why. 
No—! do not know, ſaid the major. 
—_— | While 
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While performing my exerciſe l mould 
' not be” allowed to talk to my ſhadow, and 
that I maſt do. Therefore 

The major took the ſtranger by the 
hand, and Mr. Seibold, for that was. his 
name, walked along with him, by the fide 
of his horſe, to Sollingen. . Both of them 
by the way were ſunk in deep meditation; 
the major conſidering whether this man 
might not be employed as tutor to little 
Hennig, and Seibold wondering what the 
major meant to do with him. 

The major had been already too unfor- 
tunate with tutors to come to an immediate 
reſolution on the preſent occaſion; he there- 
fore ſuffered the whole houſe to remain in 
uncertainty reſpecting the deſtination of this 
joyous ſpirit whom he had brought along 
with him. When aſked any queſtions on 
| this head, he would ſay, Poor Seibold has 

been hunted down by bad fortune, I in- 
tend that he ſhall reſt here for a fortnight, 
and then he may depart. But in the courſe 


of three days Seibold had ſo guned the af- 
VOL, I, K fection 
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fection of the whole famil y, that Hannah 

- requeſted her huſband to keep him a fort. 
night longer. Seibold aſſiſted in every 
thing where he could be of uſe ; joked al. 


moſt inceſſantly, and made every perſon in 
the houſe merry. He alſo inſtructed little 


Hennig, or rather rambled about with him, f 
ſometimes in the garden, ſometimes in the 
fields; and converſed with him on various c 
ſubjects in a very inſtructive manner. 

When the four weeks were expired, the 7 
major ſaid, Dear Seibold, you are now 
clothed, and here is ſome money to aſſiſt c 


you on your journey, With theſe words y 
he laid a roll of gold upon the table. It Fe 
is at your own choice what to do. . 

Major, ſaid Seibold, if this be my diſ- a 
charge, I ſhall do what I muſt, and pro- , 
ceed on my. way. But I wiſh you had 9 


any occaſion for an honeſt, open-hearted m 
| man, I --- - h 
Speak out, replied the major, I always b 
have occaſion for good men. Tell me 3 
what you wiſh, dear Seibold. to 


I wiſh 


[ng 


r 


I wiſh to remain here; but as ſonfething 


—under ſome denomination or other, 
In God's name, what ſhall that denomi- 


nation be? 
The friend and inſtructor of little Hen | 
nig; and, if you will, your friend—the 


friend of the whole family. 


The major agreed, and the bargain was 


concluded. 
Seibold was a handſome, blooming 


young man, twenty-ſix years of age, poſ- 


ſeſſed of great knowledge of various kinds; 
fond of pleaſure, volatile, extravagant, and 
yet, at certain moments, a viſionary enthu- 
ſiaſt who never ſaw the world as other men 


ſee it, and from whom the ſight of a cradle 


or an open grave could call forth tears, as 


a thouſand other things, which people in 


general conſider as very ſerious, would 
make him burſt out into a loud fit of 


laughter. He was naturally fond of com- 


pany; but, as we have already ſcen, on cer- 


tain occaſions he would give the preference 


to his own ſhadow. He was well acquaint- 
| — 0 
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leaſt/ muſt be entruſted to the heart; for 


( 196 1 


c ed with "Mi TROP and with mankind ; but 


he did not know how to behave towards 


them. When he ſpoke or wrote concern- 
ing mankind, he always judged of them 


with propriety ; but when engaged in any 


tranſactions with them, he behaved juſt as 
if he had dropped from the moon. This 


he honeſtly confeſſed, My heart 1s too 
tender, too credulous, ſaid he to Hannah, 
I always place too much confidence in 
thoſe men with whom I have any thing to 


do, whatever my judgment may ſay to the 


contrary ; for I love every individual of 
mankind, 
Hennig? s head and heart were now com- 
mitted to the care of this man, and cer- 
tainly with great advantage to both, The 
boy viſibly improved. His judgment, 


which hitherto had been uninformed, ac- 
quired, through Seibold, very clear ideas, 


and his heart the moſt delicate ſenſations in 
regard to right and wrong. Seibold's prin- 
ciple was, that one half of morality at 


all 


97 ) 


an averſion to folly, villainy, or vice, ſaid 


he, is a better {hield of virtue than the 


deepeſt reaſoning on the baſeneſs of it. 


The heart muſt riſe ſuperior to mean con- 
duct, elſe man, at the beſt, will be only 
virtuous in words. Now the judgment 
ſerves to direct the conduct of man in ſuch 


a manner that he may not be unjuſt when 
he wiſhes to be juſl, 


According to this principle, Scibold 


endeayoured to excite in the boy's heart 


an ardent love of every thing good, noble 
and great, and, at the ſame time, the ut- 


moſt, averſion to every thing bale, wicked, 


and mean ; and this he could not fail of 


doing, as the child was ſurrounded only 
by good men of all conditions, and of 
all degrees of cultivation, Little Hen- 


nig became noble-minded more by ex- 


5 ample than precept; though, at the ſame 


time, a little inconſiderate, forward and 


wild, becauſe no one tyranniſed over him, 


and he could freely indulge in all his 


own whims, He now rode the moſt un- 
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. 105 ) 
manageable horſes, jumped over the wideſt 
ditches, climbed the higheſt trees, and 
by daily exerciſe obtained an aſtoniſhing 
power ovef his own body. Seibold taught 
him alfo to play the flute and the harp, and 


- 


to ſing, to dance, and to fence. By the 


laſt his figure and attitude were formed; 
and by muſic his heart and ſofter ſenſations 
were expanded, When in an affeCting 
manner he accompanied his harp with his 


'voice, no one conld have imagined that 


there was the leaſt wildneſs in his diſpoſi- 
tion. In a word, his education was in the 


| beſt hands, and, as he was not yet cor- 


rupted, could not fail of making him a 


good and a worthy man, 


Hannah had been two years married to 
the major, nor were there as yet any hopes 
of her becoming a mother. Her ſiſter. in- 
law therefore again renewed the interrupted 


bonds of friendſhip; and in a litile both 
the major and Hannah promiſed once 


more, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to ad- 


here to their engagement reſpecting the in- 


heritance. 


6990 

beritance. Hannah rejoiced at the reſtora- 
tion of good intelligence with the Moor- 
berg family, for ſhe had remarked how 
much her huſband was hurt by the miſun- 
derſtanding between him and his brother. 
He ſighed when the chamberlain's name 
was mentioned; often aſcribed the cauſe 
of the enmity to himſelf and to the warmth 
of his temper; and ſaid with anxiety, He 
is, however, my brother; and when my 
father died, his laſt words were, My dear 
children, live in concord, From pure love 
to the major Hannah overlooked the arro- 
oance of her ſiſter-in-Jaw, and endured 
the oppreſſive haughtineſs of her behaviour 
without ever loſing patience, 
She, however, now found herſelf preg- 
nant; and the idea of ſoon being a mother 
made her exceedingly happy. She had no 
doubt that this good fortune would expoſe 
her huſband to the bittereſt hatred from 
her ſiſter-in-law ; but ſhe never entertained 
the leaſt, idea of making the major recall his 
promilſe 3 in favour of her child, She was 
K 4 ee 


(2000 
moderate in her wiſhes; her huſband, ſince 
his marriage, had ſaved conſiderable ſums; 
and if he ſhould live only a few years longer, 

ſhe was certain that ſuch a fortune would 

be amaſſed as might be ſufficient for main- 
taining herſelf and her child i in a manner be- 
coming their ſituation. But could ſhe hope 
to convince her ſiſter-in-law that her ex. 
pectations were ſo humble? She foreſaw a 
new ſeparation of the two families, by 
which her dear huſband muſt greatly ſuffer 
on account of the delicacy of bis feelings and 
his manner of thinking, But, after long 

conſide ration, ſhe at length diſcovered a 
plan which would prevent this misfortune, 
She concealed her pregnancy from the 
Whole world, even from her own huſband; 
pretended to be ill of a diſorder which her 
complexion did not belte ; and could, 
therefoie, for the moſt part, appear in 
an undreſs. She now perfuaded her huſ- 
band, who was under great uneaſineſs on 
her account, that the uſe of the baths 


would reftore her health. She made 
choice 


( 201 ) 
choice of Pyrmont, prepared every thing 
neceſſary for her journey, arranged the fa» 
mily concerns, and ſet out with her huſ- 
band. At her earneſt requeſt the major 
| ſent back his own horſe at the end of the 
firſt day's ſtage, and diſcharged the ſervant 
who had accompanied them, after giving 
him a handſome preſent. The major gra- 
tified his wife in this requeſt, which to him 
indeed appeared exceedingly ſtrange, on 
account of her illneſs ; and before another 
ſervant arrived ſhe diſcovered to him that 
he would ſoon be a father. = 
The majors joy on this occaſion can 
hardly be conceived. His countenance 
became pale and red in turns; he pulled 
off his cap, threw up the window, caſt his 
eyes towards heaven with a look of grati- 
tude, ſhed tears of joy, and kifled his 
wife's hand with as much reſpe& as if he 
| had been paying his addreſſes to her again. 
As ſoon as he became a little compoſed, 
Hannah explained to him the ſituation in 


which he ſtood with his ſiſter-in-law, and 
K 5 ſhewed 
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ſhewed him that the 67 of her child. 


would certainly occaſion a ſeparation be- 
tween him and his brother. The major 

ſighed, and acknowledged what ſhe ſaid to 
be true. Hannah then laid hold of his 
hand, preſſed it to her heaving breaſt, and 
continued—Now, my dear Fred, we have 
reſol ved to reſign Sollingen to little Hen- 


| nig ; and this we can do without infringing 
on our parental duty; for the capital in- 


creaſes enough every year to make our child 


comfortable and even wealthy. But your 
ſiſter- in- law, my dear Fred, would never 


believe that we are capable of thinking and 


acting in that manner. I therefore con- 
cCoealed my pregnancy, however much I was 
grieved at not being able to make you par- 


ticipate in my joy. It was for this reaſon 
that I would not ſuffer Hennig to accom- 
pany us, notwithſtanding your ardent wiſh 
to take him along with you. It was for 
this reaſon that the coachman was ſent back 


to Sollingen, and the waiting-maid diſ- 
charged. Now, my dear Fred, 1 will be- 


come 


= 


come a mother here, or wherever elſe it 
may happen, without letting any perſon. 
| know. We will then return; leave the 
child to be brought after us ; pretend that 
it isa ſtranger; and educate it, as is natural, 
with all the carefulneſs of good parents. 
In this we ſhall enjoy one advantage, which 


Seibold always calls the beſt grounds of | 
education: the child will not know that it is 


born of a rich and reſpectable family. 


The major ſhook his head, contracted 


his eye · brows, and found that to this plan 
there were many objections. But what huſ- 


band can refuſe any ching to a beloved 


wife, who, for the firſt time, diſcovers to 
him that ſhe is a mother? He was at laſt 

obliged to comply, and every thing farther 
neceſſary was agreed 6n and ſettled, They 
both went to Pyrmogt for a few weeks, and 
then retired to a fall town in the neigh- 


bourhood, where Hannah, under an aſ- 


| ſumed name, waited for the time of deli- 
very, and where her huſband was again 
obliged to diſcharge the ſervants he had 
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( 204 ) . 
hired by the way. She at length became 
the mother of a little lively girl; and, not- 
withſtanding her weakneſs, ſhe ' whiſpered 
to her huſband, Dear Fred, God has gra- 
tified my wiſhes ; and, if it be his holy will, 
the child one day ſhall be Hennig's wife. 
l | he idea that his daughter and his be- 
loved Hennig ſhould enjoy Sollingen to- 
gether, threw the major into a new fit of rap. 
ture; and he replied, while his eyes ſparkled 
vith pleaſure, God will certainly ſuffer that 
to come to paſs, Hannah, for it is ſome- 

thing good—Yes—now IT am happy. 
| The child was baptized, and committed 
to the care of a nurſe. As ſoon as the ma- 
jor's lady'could hebt the open air, ſhe ſet 
out from ine tage with the child and 
thoſe who had been witneſſes to the bap- 
tiſm. In another village the child, under 
a falſe name, was boarded for half a year 
together with its nurſe, -at the houfe of a 
very prudent” woman, and the parents re- 
turned to Sollingen, where no one had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of what had happened, and 
where 


( 205 A 


where the whole famil y rejoiced, with hearts 


felt ſatisfaction, to ſee Ane major's lady, af- 


ter an abſence of four months, again ſo 
well and ſo blooming. 


In about half a year the major ſent the 


nurſe notice to bring the child to a 


neighbouring village, and, under ſome ſpe- 


cious pretext, went thither with his wife to 
vifit them. The nurſe, after being hand- 
ſomely rewarded, was inſtructed in the part 
ſhe muſt now act; and was ordered to 
place herſelf in the high-road at a fixed 


time, when the carriage would paſs that 


way. As the major returned, the nurſe was 


ſtanding: with the child exactly in the ſpot 


agreed upon. The coacli ſtopped; the 


major's lady ſtepped out, went up and ſpoke 


to the woman, fo that the coachmen and 
fervants heard her, ſhewed the child to hey 
| huſband, enquired after its condition, ex- 
preſfed her pity at the concerted fiction, 
and, at length, offered to take the child 
with her and to give it education, The 
woman agree, and received a preſent. The 
major's lady now took the child in her 
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arms, placed herſelf again in the carriage, 
and proceeded homewards with great joy, 
A quarter of an hour after her arrival at 
Sollingen, the ſtory of the child was ſpread . 
over the whole village, and no one doubted 
the truch of it, as the humanity and bene- 
volence of the family were ſo well known, 


and confirmed by innumerable inſtances. 


The major, however, had taken care that 


the nurſe ſhould immediately return to 


her native country Weſtphalia, left by 
ſome accident the ſecret might be be- 


trayed. | 
. this! was the name given to 


the child -was educated with the utmoſt 


tenderneſs, and the mother conſidered no- 


thing of ſo much importance as to ſecure 


to her the affection of Hennig. He was 


allowed to carry the child about, to play 


with her, to feed her, and the like. The 
mother named her his little ſweetheart; and 
when he had done any thing very good, 


ſhe would fy to him, Now Hannah will 
love you! This was not altogether agreea- 
ble to Seibold, who often exclaimed, You 


are 


py 
- 
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are filling the child's head wat notions 
which he may one day think proper to 
take in earneſt. The major's lady replied 
laughing, If the child be good—and that 
I hope in God he will—he may do in that 
as he pleaſes, Continue your plan of edu- 
cation, in future, as if convinced that Han- 
nah will be Hennig's wife : for my part, 1 
ſhall not prevent it. | 
Mrs. Halden, in the mean time, was 


highly diſpleaſed at ſeeing this little girl 


educated in the houſe of her ſiſter-in-law. 


My God! faid ſhe to her huſband, how 


your brother becomes a dupe to all theſe 
beggars ! He has married a girl who wan- 
dered about through the world a dozen of 
years, and who has been a chamber-maid, 
and God knows what; a common fellow 
of a huſſar he has made his boſom friend; 
a beggar whom he picked up below a 
| hedge, a good - for- nothing trolling player, 
he has made his tutor; and now he has 
taken into his houſe from the ſtreet a little 
baſtard, and educates it like a princeſs. 


His 
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His fine eſtate, which ſhould one day be 
your ſon's, will in this manner be ſoon dif. 


ſipated. And yet you take no notice of it! 


If he were once in his grave, Pil foon drive 
the beggars from the houſe ! But ſo it goes 


at preſent ! Does not Seibold engroſs the 


whole converſation at table, as if he were 


the firſt perſon in the houſe ? And does not 


the man always addreſs his diſcourſe to me, 


though I never ſay a ſyllable to him? My g 


tutor ſhould not dare to behave in that 
manner ! All this comes of not ſupporting 
one's dignity. Your late father was the 
cauſe of all this. He alſo did not care how 
familiar he was with the common people 
who were fed by his bounty. 

But che common people loved my late 
father, replied the major. Loved him! 
faid Mrs. Halden—They ought to honour 


us. Have we any occaſion then for the 


love of common people? Don't we keep 
28 good * houſe as the major? And ſee 


now whoſe domeſtics are beſt! That comes 


of love ! Common people do not behave 
„ i ä en 


4 
well when che ſuperiors treat them with 
too much kindneſs. By. 
In this manner did Mrs. Halden ew 

her vexation, and give vent to her com- 
plaints; but the major made no alteration 
in his domeſtic arrangements. Seibold 
always addreſſed himfelf at table, with his 
fingular queſtions, compariſons and ideas, 
to the lady chamberlain; the little girl was 
always with the major's lady in her apart. 
ment, and educated as her own child ; old 
Hennig always put in his word, and the 
major never failed to follow his advice. 
Nothing, however, gave Mrs, Halden ſo 
much pain as little Hennig's excellent be- 
| haviour, which gained the affection of every 
perſon around him. By caſting a look 
only at the two brothers when together, the 
effects of the mother's partiality might be 
readily difcovered. Charles had a very 
decent deportment ; but when his brother 
approached him, he appeared as lifeleſs and 
inanimate as a ſtatue, Heonig ſtood with 
way: ſparkling eyes, like the Pythian 

| — Apollo; 8 
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Apoflo; "TY thoſe who ſaw his FIT | 


ſmiling countenance, his roſy cheeks, his 


pretty mouth, and his innocent look, might 
have taken him for a young Cupid. Charles 


was not deſtitute of ability, and had ſome 


knowledge, perhaps better methodized than 
that of his brother. When they both {| poke, 
Charles affected to appear the young man; 
but in Hennig no affectation of this kind 


could be obſerved, and ſometimes he might 
be conſidered more childiſh than he really 


was. Hennig, bowever, at the laſt, always 
gained the victory. He abandoned him- 
ſelf to the fire by which he was animated; 
oke with his eyes, hands and feet, ina 
word, with a paſſion which oftimes ſeemed 
inſpiration, and in a tone that appeared to 


be muſic. Charles ſpoke quick, but with- 


out life; in a ſharp but feeble tone, with 


ſmooth but cold expreſſions, and at the 


ſame time he kept one hand in his boſom 
and the other in his waiſtcoat pocket. 


Hennig, with his affecting tone, his 


lively eyes, his animated countenance, and 
his 
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his hands folded together, needed only to 


exclaim, My God! to overcome a long 
_ oration of his brother. Charles cavilled 
with his brother, almoſt inceſſantly, when 


they were together. Hennig liſtened with 
patience, and gave way ; but if the former 
became too ſevere, he would lay hold of 
his brother's hand, laughing, and fay : 
You always ſhake your head when I jump, 
or do any thing elſe of the like kind-=Da 
you know, brother, when a good horſe will 
always ſhake his head and his ears? -- 
When he finds himſelf roo weak to jump.— 


In a word, the two brothers did not love. 


each other; and were often engaged in 


| ery ſerious quarrels, 


But Hennig was the more loved by his fil 


ter Emilia, however little ſne durſt venture 
to let it be known. When an opportunity 1 
doing fo occurred, they both retired to ſome 

remote corner, and the young lady would 
then fall upon her brother's neck with the 


tendereſt ſenſations. Hitherto he had been 


ignorant of his mother's averſion to him, 
becauſe 
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becauſe the major ayd the whole family bad 
concealed it from him with the utmoſt care; 
but Emilia now told him, with childiſh 
confidence; that mamma could not endure 
him, and that, at home, ſhe was always 
ridiculing him as well as his uncle, his aunt, 
and every perſon at Sollingen. | 
Hennig tore himſelf from Emilia's arms; 
muſed a little with a clouded eye; called 
to mind the unfriendly looks, the inceſſant 
| reproaches of his mother, and ſoon found 
that it muſt be fo as he had juſt heard from 
his ſiſter. Emilia, aſked he in a melan- 
choly tone, do you know why wy. mother 
cannot endure me? 
I do not know, replied Emilia. I be- 
lieve it is becauſe you built houſes when 
you was a child, or becauſe you live with 
your uncle, or becauſe - - - Stop, I will 
think a little, Hennig. She once told it 
I paid great attention, becauſe I love you; 
but ] do not remember it properly—Now, 
it is juſt come into my mind, Mamma 


ſaid i i was becauſe ſhe bore you—No—l 
muſt 
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muſt not have heard diſtinctly; for my 


governeſs ſays, that all children muſt be 


borne by their mothers. And mamma bore 


Charles alſo, and yet ſhe is ſo good - - - - « 
as good as I am to you. No, my dear 
Hennig, do not cry! Think that I am 
your mamma—I will love you ſo much 


the more. 


Hennig ſhook his head, and ſaid with a 


melancholy air: A hawk is a blood-thirſty 


bird, but ſtill it loves its young. I only 


wiſh to know what I have done to mamma: 


Ekhimy, continued he, ſobbing, when you 


have children, you will not treat them with 


neglect. 
Emilia endeavoured to conſole her bro- 
ther, and replied: Mamma does not love 


me half ſo much as ſhe does Charles, be- 
cauſe I love my governeſs, and cry when 
ſhe ſcolds you, and becauſe I ſometimes play 
with the ſteward's Chriſtina, I am told I 


| ought not to do ſo, becauſe J am a lady! 


Alas ! I have often wiſhed that I were only 
« counry girl, 


The 
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The reader may naturally conceive with 
what attachment the hearts of theſe two 


children, oppreſſed by the unnatural be- 


haviour of the mother, muſt have been 
united after this converſation. 
The boy, when his mother departed, 
went immediately to his uncle, whom he 
found in company with his aunt, Seibold, 
and old Hennig. He threw himſelf into 
the arms of the major's lady, kiſſed her 
hand with uncommon ardour, and ſuddenly 
burſt into a loud fit of crying. Old Hen- 
nig ſprang towards him, ſeized him in his 
arms, and aſked if his brother had, in any 
manner, again offended him. By my ſoul, 
ſaid he, it muſt be ſomething of that kind ! 
But I'll give the pert jackanapes a good 
dreſſing. Is he not always haraſſing the 
poor child? And does he not teaſe and 
torment him with his ſmooth words and 
his honeyed tongue, till the venom has in- 
ſinuated itſelf into his breaſt ?—-Come, 
young one, I'll ſaddle old yellow-dun. 


The major, looking at the boy- with an 
air 
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air of eoncern, ſaid : Old yellow-dun, my 
little fellow ! Hennig ſhall ride along with 
you. You mult forgive him—he is your 
brother. 8 WOE 

What is the matter? continued * 
preſſing the boy to his breaſt. 

My mother hates me, replied the child 
ſoftly Emilia told me ſo. 

I wiſh, ſaid Hennig, ſhe had told you 
ſomething elſe, little chatter- box! Ay,— 


he now knows what we > have ſo long con- 
cealed from him. 


Chatter- box ! replied Seibold half aloud 
— Now he knows it indeed, added he ſoftly, 
and walked to the window. | 
Let her hate you, cried the old huſſar— 
We love you as we do our own lives. 
Hate ! ſaid Seibold—--Who ſpeaks of 
| hating ? His mother loves him only not ſo. 
much as Charles; and that is perfectly 
natural, becauſe ſhe cannot do him a tenth 
part of the good that ſhe can do to her eldeſt, 
There is your mother, continued he, point- 
ing to Hannah. She brought you up, 
PP formed 
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formed your mind, and ſhewed you every 
Kindneſs. Your mother does not love you, 
perhaps, wv with ſo much affection as we do; 
but you may force her ſo that ſhe muſt at 
| length do it in the end. Be a good man, 
that ſhe may receive comfort from you in 
her old age - - - - I wiſh, however, ſhe 
were here, ſaid Seibold in a whiſper to the 
major only wonder whether her cuckow 
heart could withſtand the child's tears. | 
| Cuckow-heart ? replied the major ſoftly 
—ſay rather raven-heart—ſhe's a raven- 
mother. A 
Every one > endeavoured to conſole the | 
child as well as poſſible; and Seibold now 
pointed out to him, by what means he might 
win his mother's heart. If ſhe, however, 
does not give it to you, dear Hennig, added 
he, prove to the world that the fault is not 
on your ſide. Behave in ſuch a manner as 
to deſerve the love of all mankind ; and 
then God, on account of your virtues, will 
forgive your mother for not loving you. 


_ Hem! faid Seibold afterwards to the” 
major, 


* 

major, the worſt of ſuch unnatural conduct 
is, that the wiſeſt thing one can utter ap- 
pears fooliſh ; for what elſe can be ſaid 
than, Baniſh it from your thoughts2 
True, replied the major, contracting his 
brows: But has not ſhe a raven- heart, who 
obliges good men to entreat her own child 
to forget his mother? No— Devil take 
her! 1 will go!— What a pity it is ſo late, 
elſe I would ride over directly. 

Next morning he ordered his horſe to be 
ſaddled, and rode over to Moorberg ; but, 
when he came into his ſiſter's preſence, he 
at firſt knew as little what he ſhould fay as 
young Hennig. He at length, however, 
exclaimed all at once, as if inſpired : No! 
And if this ſhould be the laſt time of my 
coming hither - - - In God's name! I. 
cannot ride back in this manner. Siſter, 
little Hennig is as much your ſon as 
Charles. -Hitherto we have concealed from 
the young one that you hate him: but he 
has at length obſerved it; and that child 
whom every body loves, becauſe he i is an 

„ 3 angel 
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6 inget - "4 that child now ſtands crying 
on account of his mother Look ye! 
on account of his mother. Never can 
1 God, without anger, ſee a child cry on 
| aecount of the cruelty of his mother, or I 


muſt doubt of his exiſtence. This the 
major ſaid half through anger and half 


through compaſſion, He quivered with 


agitation as he pronounced the words, and 


he became firſt pale, then red, alternately. 
Mrs. Halden looked at him and bluſhed: 


Les, ſaid ſhe, at laſt, with a downcaſt 
look. ls it poſſible that I can love the boy? 


Is he not entirely ſurrounded by people 


who are my enemies? where his mo- 


ther, continued ſhe, crying, is painted out 
to him as an avaricious fiend — as a ſavage 


— Yes, I know it well! 

. How ?—--What ?—--rephed the major 
fiercely,—Of you, brother, I ſay nothing, 
added ſhe, ſobbing with increaſed agitation. 
But, I obſerve yes how I am hated by 
your groom, and by your tutor alſo, becauſe 


I = not make 1 familiar with him; 


becauſe 


becauſe I do not ſuffer every beggar at 
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vagabond to come to the houſe and to fit * 
at my table; becauſe I do not educate 


every baſtard brat as my own child; do not 


take the bread from the mouths of my chil- 
dren to caſt it to the dogs. They lay their 


heads together; tell the unthankful good- 
for- nothing boy that I hate him, and fill his 
bad heart with contempt for father and mo- 


ther, brother and ſiſter. Yes, I know it well! 
The major at firſt was {q overcome with | 
paſſion that he held his tongue — But at 


length he exclaimed, No, that is too bad! 
too bad! May God grant me patience! 


But you ſhall hear my confeſſion, and 


then I ſhall leave it to God, either to touch 


you with compunction, or to puniſh you 


as his holy will ſhall think proper—Yes, 
you ſhall hear, for 1 will waſh my hands in 
innocence- 


— Yes, if we told your ſon 
but God has hitherto prevented us Your 


mother, young one, is an avaricious devil, 


it would have been the pure truth, If we 


wn faid to him, Thy mother is hard- 
-— LS | hearted, 


f 
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beate cruel and ſavage, that alſo would 
| have been the pure truth. For, don't you 
make this houſe a hell to your whole fa- 
mily, from the tutor, who ought to be 
your friend, becauſe he makes your chil- 
dren human beings; even down to the ſcul. 
lion? Don't you hate Hennig becauſe he 
ſtands in the way of your dear Charles, a 
good-for-nothing blockhead ? Rather than 
that jackanapes ſhould: have one brick of 
Sollingen, I would bequeath my property 
to a quack. All that he knows is to dance, 
to powder himſelf, and to ill-uſe the poor 
people. Now I will tell you plainly to 
your face, that he will one day behave ill 
to his mother alſo—That he will, by the 
great God! The boy thinks of nothing al- 
ready but money and commanding, He 
has not a ſingle ſpark of humanity in his 
breaſt, You are obſtinately breeding him 
up to'be a favage. How then ſhould he 
love you ?- Stay till we come to talk on this 
ſabje& fix or eight years hence—you will 


then gladly ſtretch. out your arms to the 
| — 
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deſpiſed Henbig | And with regard to your 


vagabond - - I know well how it will, 
be, and fot this reaſon you are ſo great an 
enemy to Seibold —Becauſe he loves little 


Hennig, and when in your company does 


not cringe upon all fours like a ſpaniel. 


And that baſtard ! Gracious God ! had TY 


not promiſed, in ſo ſacred a manner, to be 


filent, you ſhould hear things = - - - But 


patience ! Ir will come out one day! At 
preſent I have too much on my hands 
Now, one word more. Hennig is my heir 
and my ſon. In future, therefore, conſider 
us as ſtrangers—me, my beggar, and that» 


baſtard. He then ſtamped with his foot 
on the floor, hurried from the parlour, and: 


mounted his horſe, repeatedly muttering to 


| himſelf as he rode along, Stay a little, Pll 


teach her ſomething about baſtards! _ 
Mrs. Halden was highly incenſed at the 
major's behaviour; but curiofity to know 
the ſecret reſpecting the little girl, who was- 
educated at Sollingen with ſuch tender affec- 


tion, made her almoſt forget her anger 
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What things ſhall I hear? ſaid ſhe What 
will come out? — The age of the child cor- 


reſponded with the journey of the major 


and his lady, and ſhe thought ſhe could 


diſtinguiſh alſo in the child's eyes ſome 
likeneſs to the major. She enquired into 
the molt trifling circumſtances reſpecting 


the ſecret journey to Pyrmont, and allo the 


other ſhorc excurſion when her ſiſter-in-law 


brought home the child. She now found 


that the major had ſtaid only four weeks at 


Pyrmont, though he pretended to have 
been there four months. She ſaw that this 
muſt have ſome peculiar conneftion with 
the child, which ſhe was not able to trace 


out, She even once conjectured what was 


really the truth; but in that ſcheme ſhe 
W could diſcover no advantage to Hannah, 
| and therefore gave up the idea, but with- 


out lofing any of her curioſity, 


Her mind was ſoon at eaſe reſpecting the 


anger of her brother-in-law : he had once 


more ſolemnly aſſerted that Hennig ſhould a 
be his heir; and ſhe knew how ſacredly he 


8 
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kept his word on every occaſion. She was 
not diſpleaſed, therefore, that intercourſe 
with the major was broken off; for at every 


| viſit ſhe had been expoſed to the bittereſt 


mortification by him and on his account. 
Every perſon at Sollingen was attached to 
Hennig with the ſincereſt love, and her 
Charles was neglected. Charles himſelf, 
who at home was flattered on every occa- 
fion, obſerved, with great grief, that he was 
continually eclipſed by his younger brother: 
it was always, therefore, with the utmoſt 
reluctance that he went to Sollingen, and 
the complete breach with that family was to 
him highly agreeable. | 
Charles had now paſſed bis fourteenth, 
and Hennig his thirteenth year, when a ſe- 
paration took place between the two fami- 
lies, This ſeparation, however, did not 
produce that violent effect upon the major 
which Hannah apprehended; and Seibold 
contributed to drive the remembrance of 
it ſtill more from his mind. Major, ſaid 
be, there are a thouſand kinds of connec- 
L4 - tion 
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tion among men : friendſhip from being 
relations; friendſhip ariſing from judg— 
ment; friendſhip from a ſimilarity of cha- 
racter; the friendſhip of folly, the friend- 
ſnip of ſharpers, and ſo on. Nature be- 
gins with the friendſhip produced by being 
relations ; and that is proper, for, in the 
fiſt place, man muſt have ſome object of at- 
tachment. Then comes the friendſhip of the 
ſexes. Young men and young women love 
each other; and one ſometimes knows the 
reaſon as little as why love prevails between 
brothers and ſiſters. The head and the 
heart are now formed according as it hap- 
| pens; and then begins a new, honourable, 
and often ſacred relationſhip. The virtu- 
ous becomes a brother to every man of ho- 
neſty, and the judicious to every man of 
prudence. - With fools and profligates the 
caſe is not ſo. All fools are brothers; but 
thoſe born fools ſeek their relations by 
folly only in people of their own condition. 
Thus an honeſt man can have more rela- 
tionſhip with a faithful doo, than with a 
ſharper 
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ſharper who walks upon two legs, even 
though he may have ſucked the ſame breaſt 
with him. | 
That is not true, Seibold, returned the 

major: a man always remains a man. You 
go too far—that I know. 
Do you not think, replied the other, 
that Androcles, whom Hennig lately told 
us of, had more love for the lion which 
gave him food and ſhelter, than for his 
cruel maſter, who obliged him to ſeek pro- 
tection in the dens of wild beaſts 2 | 
Fes, more love, ſaid the major; but we 


are not ſpeaking of that, but of relationſhip, _ 


Nov, and is not love the true relation- 
ſhip ? continued Seibold. Are not many 
people fonder of dogs, cats, and horſes, 
than they are of the beſt men ? Theſe have 
in them ſomething of a caztifh nature; for 
how otherwiſe can it be explained ? 
The major was at laſt obliged to allow 
that his relationſhip with good and worthy 
men was more facred than that with his 
wicked ſiſter-in. law. He ſoon after gave 
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„ 
over viſiting or ſpeaking of Moorberg; and 
his mind was reſtored to perfect tranquillity. 
Hennig alſo renounced all thoughts of 
his mother and brother, but not of Emilia, 
whom he ſo tenderly loved. He com- 
plained to his tutor, with tears in his eyes, 
that he could no longer have the pleaſure 
of ſpeaking to her - - - Fetch the fowl- 
ing-piece, Hennig! ſaid Seibold; we will 
go over to Moorberg. I engage you ſhall | 
ſee her onee every week. It is only two 
miles; and your fiſter well deſerves that you 
ſhould go a couple of miles to ſee her. 
Ina few mjautes Hennig was ready with 
the fowling-piece, and proceeded with Sei- 
bold to Moorberg. They crept unper- 
ceived around the chamberlain's garden; 
and it was not long before they diſcovered 
Emilia's governefs in one of the walks. 
Hennig flew. to her in an inſtant; and 
having told her what he wiſhed, the go- 
verneſs went to fetch his ſiſter, When 
Emilia came, her eyes ſparkled with joy; 


ſhe threw herſelf on her brother's breaſt, 
_ 
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r 
and then conducted him to the moſt dif- 


tant part of a birchen grove, where they 


could be perfectly undiſturbed. The go- 
verneſs, in the mean time, remained in a 
walk which led to the garden gate, to give 


a ſignal in caſe any one ſhould approach. 


The brother and ſiſter ſat down arm in arm 


in the birchen grove at Seibold's feet, and 
ſhed tears together. They ſwore an eternal 
and inviolable friendſhip ; and reſolved to 
ſee each other in like manner once a week at 


a certain time agreed on. Emilia was ſo 
overjoyed, that ſhe kiſſed the worthy Sei- 
bold*s hand when ſhe heard that he had 
been the caufe of this viſit, The childrea 
chatted together, and Seibold occaſionally 
joined in the converſation ; but an hour 
bad paſſed imperceptibly, and they were 
| obliged to ſeparate. 

Emilia, now almoſt twelve years of age, 
was an enchanting little girl, and extremely 


k e ber brother but with this difference, 


that ſhe had a much more delicate com- 
Fes, and more enthuſiaſm in her eye. 
e This 
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This enthuſiaſm was ſeated not only in her 


looks, but alſo in her ſoul. The gover- 


neſs, whom Emilia loved with real tender- 
neſs, was, herſelf, not free from enthuſiaſm, 
Solitude, the reſtraint under which ſhe lived, 


and a few books, her only entertainment in 


her moments of leiſure, had filled her head 
with romantic notions of friendſhip, love, 
nature and fidelity. She could not herſelf 


act the part of thoſe heroines whom ſhe had 


read of in romances, but ſhe did what ſhe 
could. She formed Emilia after herſelf, 


and often told her of lovers who remained 


true to each other amidſt poverty and 
amidſt perſecution from hard-hearted pa- 
rents. The reader may readily believe that 
the private viſits of brother Hennig were 
highly agreeable to the governeſs as well as 
to Emilia, Both now had their ſecrets ; 
and Emilia, in particular, thought herſelf 
exceedingly happy that ſhe was acquainted 
with love and friendſhip, the ſeverity of 


parents, misfortune and tears. 


Theſe private viſits, however, which 
| gave 
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gave ſo much pleaſure to Emilia, would have 
ſoon become inſipid, had not Seibold pre- 
vented it; for what ſubject could the two 
children always find to amuſe each other? 
They had oft enough ſworn eternal friend- 
ſhip ; ; and the mother's hatred toward Hen- 
nig, and her coolneſs to Emilia, had been 
oft enough the theme of their converſation. 
Her older friend Mr. Seibold muſt now 
alſo begin to act his part. He ſeated him- 
ſelf between the two children, and related 
to them the hiſtory of his life. Some 
weeks after he had finiſhed it, being conti- 
nually importuned by Hennig to accom- 
pany him to ſee his ſiſter on the appointed 
day, he reſolved to make theſe viſits uſeful 
to Emilia and his pupil. He began, there- 
fore, a courſe of inſtruction for them both; 
carried with him ſome book from which he 

read to them; explained what they had 
heard, and endeavoured to form their 
minds by every method poſſible. Some- 
times he played the flute with Hennig, and 


Emilia accompanied it with her voice. 
an | 
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T heſe viſits were thus converted into par- 
| ties of pleaſure, which, of courſe, were 
highly agreeable to Emilia, as ſhe received 
ſo much enjoyment from them. Scarcely 
had they continued three months, when 
Emilia began to long as ardently for ſeeing 
Seibold as ſhe did for feeing her bro- 
ther ; and Seibold, who was fond of chil- 
dren, imperceptibly began to have parti- 
cular ſatisfaction in the lovely little girl, 
who already ſeemed to unite the ſenſations 
of maturity to the moſt innocent and child- 
iſh ſimplicity. He rejoiced at being able 
to contribute ſomething towards the forma- 
tion of her mind; and Emilia herſelf felt 
with joy how much ſhe profited by the 
converſation of her friend Seibold. The 
governeſs ſometimes made the fourth per- 
ſonage in this little ſociety; and, as ſhe 
walked a few hours with Emilia almoſt every 
day, no ſuſpicion was Wer entertained on 
account of her long abſence from the caſtle. 


If any one happened to approach, Hennig 
and Seibold would, in an inſtant, jump over 


ST oe 

the wall, and make their way through ay 
buſhes. 
| Theſe viſits had already become Aurel 
ing to Emilia becauſe they were private, 
and becauſe neither her mamma nor her 
brother Charles knew any thing of them; 
but another intereſt was ſoon engrafted on 
this ſecret and delicious joy The child 
ſaw that ſhe was eſteemed by a mann 
by a man to whom her uncle ſhewed the 
fincereſt friendſhip and reſpect. She was 
ſtill a child; but, by the indiſcretion of her 
governeſs, ſo worthy in other reſpects, her 
heart was already exalted by a ſenſation of 
love. As yet, indeed, ſhe had no ideas of 
that paſſion, but it gratified her heart that 
a man who knew fo much, who played the 
flute ſo well, who was ſo noble in his beha- 
viour, and who was beloved by all mankind 
—that this man ſhould read to her, inſtruct 
her, ſing wth her and call her his little 

mend. 1 
This may de eafily conceived, when the 
firſt threads of ſenfibility have been traced 
| = „ 
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out in the female heart: but it is not fo eaſy | 
to comprehend why Seibold never reflected 


how much hurt he was doing the child by 
accuſtoming her to ſecret viſits unknown to 
her mother. He went to Moorberg at firſt 


to gratify the wiſh of his favourite Hennig; 


he then continued the viſits becauſe he 
thought he might be uſeful to Emilia; 
and he began, at length, himſelf to have an 


intereſt in the ſenſible little maid. He re- 


marked, after ſome time, that her head was 
already filled with romantic notions, which 


he wiſhed to baniſh. He converſed with 


Emilia, but with great caution ; and he 
then made the governeſs take notice of her 
romantic ideas. But while he believed he 
ſhould be able to extirpate theſe ideas, he 
created 'in the mind of the child a new 
world of images, among which he himſelf 


made a principal figure, Winter did not 


entirely interrupt theſe private meetings. 
When the parties ſeparated, they always - 
agreed at what time they ſhould ſee each 


other ain; and Emilia became more and 
| "ore 
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more attached with childiſh affection to her 
friend Seibold. ; 

A year paſſed away in this manner, when 
the major ſaid one day with a frown on kis 
brow, that brother Toffel was ſtill his bro- 
ther, and that he would once more ride 
over to Moorberg to ſee him, becauſe he 
was ill of a fever. Seibold, who had no- 
thing to offer againſt this propoſal, re- 
plied, But you muſt take little Hennig 
along with you, major; and then turning 
to the boy, deſired him to behave prettily to 
his mamma, and to ſalute Emilia. Emi- 
lia, continued he, is a real jewel, major: 
what a pity that ſhe muſt live there ſo un- 
comfortably! You cannot imagine what 
might be made of that child. 

To the major this was enough. He rode 
over to Moorberg, and found Emilia juſt as 
Seibold had deſcribed her. She threw her- 
elf with the moſt lively tenderneſs into 
Hennig's arms; embraced her uncle; aſk- 
ed kindly after her dear aunt, old Hennig, 


; ay! the wenn Seibold; and was in ſuch a 
wanſpeges 
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tranſport that the-major's heart beat high 
with joy, and this attention to the daugh- 
ter baniſhed entirely from his mind all 
thoughts of the mother. 
Mrs. Halden, laſt year, had entertained 
an idea that the major, if he continued to 
hate her and her dear Charles, might at 
length take it into his head to ſerve them a 
very bad trick at his death, She imagined 
that he might make Hennig his heir, with- | 
out depriving him of the right which he had 
to the inheritance of his father; and ſome 
reſpectable lawyers whom ſhe conſulted 
ferved to confirm her ſtill farther in her 
fuſpicions. She however relied on the'ma- 
jor's word and. his will ; but it was hinted 
to her that a ſecond will would diſannul 
the former. In ſhort, ſhe found that it 
would be neceſſary for her to be reconciled. 
with her brother. When he arrived now at 
Moorberg, ſhe gave Charles therefore, in 
great haſte, ſome inſtructions how he ſhould 
bebave. But Charles replied, No, mamma; 


it is impoſſible for me to flatter my uncle 


1 | 
and my brother! deteſt them both. But 
reflect, my dear ſon, ſaid the mother coax- 
ing him, that your good fortune is placed 
in your uncle's hands. I can bear the un- 
poliſned clown as little as you; but you 
will ſee how I behave to him. How? 
My good fortune? replied the ſtripling of 
fifteen. He then flew to meet his brother 
and uncle with out- ſtretched arms; and 
bis mother followed him with parent | 
Joy. 

The unſuſpicious major did not expect 

a reception of this kind. He abandoned 
himſelf, therefore, to his natural benevo- 
lence ; preſſed his nephew tenderly to his 
breaſt, and found, in a few minutes, that 
Charles was much changed for the better, - 
Right, my dear boy, ſaid he, thou art now 
a human being ! Now, look ye, what ſhould 
your fooliſh honoured uncle be? I am your 
father's dear brother; thy dear uncle, as. 
thou calleſt me; and thou art my dear 
Charles, my good father's grandſon. Mrs, 


Halden completed the deception. She told 
the 


19 ) 


the major, and artfiilly enough, ina plain- 
tive tone, that Charles gave away every 
thing be had; defended the domeſtics when 
they committed faults; took every poor 


. peaſant under his protection, and ſo on 
Does he? cried the major, and kiſſed his 
ſiſter-in-law with extravagant joy. Does 
he, dear ſiſter ? Well, I did the boy great 
injuſtice, God forgive me! Truly I find 
the whole houſe here changed, Look ye, 
dear ſiſter; allow me to call you ſo at pre- 
ſent! God has given you ſufficient under. 
ſtanding to ſee - - - » But let me not add 
a word more on the ſubject! You will now 
find that humanity, as Seibold ſays, is a 
bridge which the heart builds from this to 
the other world; that benevolence, and the 
hope of eternal life, are the figure and in- 
ſcription on one and the fame coin. He 
who has not the face benevolence wants 
alſo the reverſe—the inſcription, Hope. Is 
it not true, dear ſiſter, that you now on 
every thing elſe, viz. riches and rank, 


be follies; and that your Sonbons and 14. 
k ſhaws 


„ 
ſhaws that one eats at table, rather for 
amuſement than to ſatisfy the appetite, are, 
as Seibold ſays, like the picture of a fire in 
winter; and, as the Bible lays, a ſnare for 
a man's life? 
The chamberlain's lady allowed that he 
was. perfectly right; ; and the unſuſpicious 
good-hearted major had not the leaſt idea 
of her flattery. He was, indeed, a little 
ſurpriſed at ſo total and ſudden a change 
but this did not interrupt the current of his 
joy. A Saul, faid he to himſelf, was in a 
moment converted into a Paul. Why 
ſhould not the caſe be the ſame here alſo? 
Little Hennig, to the major's great 
_ aſtoniſhment, | behaved with the utmoſt 
_ coolneſs towards his brother, notwith- - 
| ſtanding the pains which the latter took to 
gain his affection. The major, therefore, 
called him aſide, and ſcolded him for be- 
ing ſo moroſe. Forgive and forget, Hen- 
nig, . ſaid he. If Seibold knew, look ye, 
that you ſtand there as ſtiff as a waxen 
mage, he would : Think on the fifth 
| * 
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petition, my dear boy.— Hennig ſqueez. 
ed his uncle's hand, but continued ſtill 
Riff and cool as before. This was ex. 
tremely natural. Little Emilia had been 
blabbing—The flatterer ! .whiſpered ſhe to 
her brother. Mamma told him, Your. 
uncle has your fortune in his hands, and 
only look, now, how he flatters him! + 
 Hennig already entertained an averſion 
to his brother, and this diſcovery excited 
in his breaſt the utmoſt contempt for him. 
He had no conception how a perſon under 
ſuch circumſtances could fay a civil word, 
were it even to gain the whole world ! He 
comprehended as little how far his brother's 
fortune depended on his uncle; for he had 
never thgught of future poſſeſſion, however 
readily he reckoned. But he learnt that his 
brother's fortune was in the hands of his 
uncle; and this was enough to make him 
, conceal Charles's flattery, and to fhrug up 
his ſhoulders at his uncle's reproaches. 
Mrs. Halden was ſenſible. that her new 
victory would remain uncertain as long as 
| . Hennig 
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4 Hennig ſhould ſtay at Sollingen. She 
therefore addreſſed her brother- inslaw, and 
entered into the following converſation with 
him reſpecting her ſon: I am often uneaſy, 
ſiaid ſhe, when I think what Providence 
| will make of my two ſons. 

Providence, replied the major, gave 
children parents that they might breed 
them up 1n principles of honeſty, and give 
them good advice reſpecting the choice of 
their condition. 6 
I think ſo, too, dear brother ſaid Mrs. | 

Halden, and began a long panegyric on 
the military profeſſion, which ſhe thus con- 
cluded :—-My eldeſt ſon is too delicate to be 
a ſoldier, elſe he ſhould enter into the army 
as ſoon as poſſible. But my good Hennig 
dear brother, has received from you 
an education which muſt make him one 
day fit for a ſoldier. He rides, he — 
he 

He ſhall not be a Goldier, aid the major : 
drily, and I have good reaſons for ſaying 


ſo. 1 
But 
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But I thought, dear brother - though 
your reaſons may be good = - - thought, 
becauſe you yourſelf have been a ſoldier - - « 
-  Oa that account, ſiſter, I know the na- 
ture of the profeſſion better than you. Sol. 
diers there muſt be; and if my dear coun- 
try were attacked, I would ftill enroll my. 
ſelf, ſhould I even carry a muſket. But 
otherwiſe - - - | No ſituation in the world 
can be more difficult; this I have ſuffi- 
ciently experienced. Subordination is ne- 
ceſſary - But when I ſaw men ſhot who 

had erred in that point, my eyes were bath- 
ed with fears, and I wiſhed I were dead. I 
however held my tongue, and ſaid only, 
It muſt be—But I thank thee, gracious 
God, that in thy heaven there is no longer 
ſubordination—no diſcontent—no quarrels. 
Have mercy on the ſouls of the unfortu- 
nate, and forgive us becauſe we are obliged 
to ſend them out of the world ! -- - Look 
ye, ſiſter, Hennig has not been educated 
for ſubordination : in that reſpe& Charles is 


a thouſand times fitter. But were not that 
even 
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even the caſe--- I wiſh you could only fee 


once a field of battle where good uſe has 
been made of the {abre ! - - When the buſi- 
neſs was over G acious God! ! gracious 


God! Could your children = When 
J had wiped my bloody ſabre - - - Here 
the major ſhook his head, and dropt a filent 
tear No, may God preſerve Hennig 


from ſeeing what I have been obliged to 


{ee and to feel a hundred times! to cut 
down from his horſe a man the! in of 


God— my brother! Ah!--- 


But, my God, brother, faid Mrs. Hal- 


den, theſe are enemies thougk; and the 


prince or king whom one ſerves commands 
Hem! returned the major: had my fa- 
ther lived two miles more towards the 


ſouth, they would have been friends, and 
the emperor would have commanded it. 
They were enemies indeed; but they were 


ſtill men! And do you know what I al- 
ways prayed ſecretly when the old colonel 
Ul out, Advance—imarch in God's 

Not, M name: 
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name: ? Merciful God, ſaid I, be fo kind 
as to give the firſt cannon-ball a billet on 
my life ! (You muſt know, look ye, that 
the ſoldiers commonly ſay each ball has its 
billet ; though that is not true, as the chap. 
lain has often explained to me.) Now, my 
prayers were not heard; and it is all well, 
for I can now again ſleep without being diſ- 
turbed by the cries and groans of the dying 
around me. In the three firſt years after 


* 


the war I could not. Had I known all 


this in my youth, 1 thould not have entered 
into the ſervice of the great king, but re- 


mained quietly in the territories of our own 


prince. No, no—Hennig ſhall be no ſol- 
dier, except it ſhould be neceffary, when 
his country wants defenders—In that caſe 


he muſt. 


Mrs. Halden was filent ; for from the 
deepeſt ſenſibility to the higheſt degree 
of paſſion was but one ſtep with the 


major, and he was never more ready to : 


become violent than when his eyes were 


bathed | in tears, Or when his heart was 
oppreſſed © 
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oppreſſed with afliction. This plan, o 
pet Hennig removed, was not attended 
with ſucceſs. She was obliged, therefore, 
to depend entirely on herſelf and on her 
dear Charles. To-day, indeed, they had 
both been ſo fortunate as to obtain the 
major's favour in a high degree; for he 
could believe ſooner in all the vices and 
villainies of mankind than in flattery, the 
meaneſt of all meanneſſes, of which his 
unſuſpicious heart could form no concep- 
tion. He was pleaſed with Charles, with 
his ſiſter-in-law, and with his brother. To 
gain him over ſtil] more, the tutor and the 
governeſs were ſuffered to ſir at table, and 
Mrs. Halden converſed with both 1 ina "ay | 
affable manner. 

As Emilia ſaw that her mother was ſo 
friendly and condeſcending towards the 
major, ſhe formed a plan for turning this 
good intelligence to her own advantage, 
While walking out with the major, ſhe ex- 
preſſed a wiſh that ſhe might be allowed 

to ſtay a month with her aunt. Dear uncle, 


M2 W 
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ne ſhe, I ſee my brother Hennig apd my 
aunt ſo ſeldom—and little Hannah muſt 
now be grown pretty big. I wiſh I might 
ſtay a while at Sollingen ! And Mr. Seibold 


is 10 good, and I am fo fond of him! 


Well, Emmy, replied the major, you 
ſhall go along with me now. 
Fes, uncle, ſaid Emilia, with > divine 
look; but you muſt tell mamma—If I 


| ſhould ſpeak to her, ſhe would not give me 


leave; and then, uncle, you muſt requeſt 
mamma to permit Charles to go to Sollin- 
gen alſo. Charles will not be ſuffered, that 
Tam certain ; but mamma will the more 
readily allow me. 
The major ſmiled at the idea of being 
obliged to go to work with ſo much forma- 


lity : but Emilia well knew what ſhe re- 


queſted ; and ſhe reminded her uncle once 


more reſpecting Charles, deſiring him, when 
her mamma refuſed, then to aſk leave for 


her. 


Harkf ye, 3 ſaid che major, you 


proceed with your methane as if ſhe were an 


_— 
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enemy. That is not right, my dear little 
girl. You ought to behave in the openeſt 

manner to your parents. 
Dear uncle, replied Emilia, to you I can 
always behave openly - To you I can ſay 
every thing in the world every thing that 
my governeſs has entruſted to me in confi- 
dence ; but with mamma that is of no uſe. 
If you act in any other manner than what 
have propoſed, I will not go along with you: 
and yet 1 earneſtly wiſh it, becaule I have 
ſo much love for all at en 

ſuch fincere love. 5 
Haſt thou ? Well then, I will Fa as you 
ſay, my dear Emmy The major aſked his 
ſiſter- in-· law to permit him to carry Charles 
with him for a month. This requeſt threw 
Mrs. Halden into ſome embarraſſment ; and 
ſhe employed excuſes which were evidently 
fictitious; for ſhe knew too well, that, if 
Charles were with the major, he could not 
continue to act for eight days the part 
which he had aſſumed to-day. To get rid 
of her embarraſſment, ſhe herſelf propoſed 
LE 3 
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to let Emilia go; and the child ſaid Ves, 
with ſuch an air of indifference as ſeemed to 


ſhew that ſhe had no great inclination for 
the jaunt. | 

The major ſaid to himſelf, 8 
God! is it poſſible that a mother can ſo 
far loſe the confidence of a child? — Emilia 
received from her mother ſome precepts 
how to behave, and then ſet out for Sollin- 
gen, The governeſs, though ſhe would 
willingly have accompanied her, wasobliged 
to remain at home; for Mrs. Halden put 
no truſt in her. Emilia clapped her hands 
when ſhe left Moorberg; and when ſhe 
ſprung out of the carriage at Sollingen, ſhe 
was ſo overjoyed that ſhe ſunk down in the 
arms of her aunt, 
Seibold ſeemed highly delighted when he 
again ſaw his little friend, who was attached 
to him with ſo much affection and ſo much 
childiſh ſenſibility, The major delivered 
over Emilia to his care, and ſaid to him at 
the ſame time: There is one trait in this 
child's mind which muſt be removed, and 
Fo with 


„ 
with which Jam not pleaſed. Only think 
now ! She already forms cabals againſt her 
mother. 

That comes of ber ä reading 
romances, replied Seibold very bluntly. 
Buy theſe means the child's imagination is 

heated; but I can aſſure you, major, that 

Emilia's heart is ſpotleſs. The trait, how- 
ever, muſt be removed: in that you are 

right, It would be a ſhame if the child's 
head were not in the beſt order. I thank 

God that ſhe is here. I now hope we ſhall 
| ſoon be able to banith all her romantic 

notions of loye, conſtancy, and the like. 

Seibold expreſſed this hope with the ſin- 
cereſt confidence. But what would he have 
faid, had he known that he himſelf was the 
cauſe of Emilia's being at Sollingen, and 
that he even cut the moſt conſpicuous 
figure among her romantic ideas? He 

_ reſolved to make good uſe of the month 
which Emilia was to ſtay with her uncle ; 
and for that reaſon, ſhe was almoſt always 


in his company from n till 
| M 4 | „ 


UC ak 3 

The inſtruction of his Hennig was there- 
fore neglected, on her account. He carried 
her out to walk; endeavoured to ſift her 
during theſe excurſions z and ſoen found 
that her romantic notions had taken deeper 
root than he imagined, and that her head 
was filled with a choutand ideas with which 
be never before ſuſpected her to be ac- 
quainted. S.,echad read with avidity the 
bocks of her governeſs. Her ignorance 
in other things, and her innocence, gave 
indeed a peculiar caſt to all her ideas, ſo 
that one might have readily conſidered them 
as the mere conceptions of a child; but it 
was impoſſible, for ſuch an attentive ob- 
ſerver as Seibold, not to diſcover through 
them the truth, To make her forget theſe 
ſentiments and ideas, was, as Seibold ſoon 
remarked,. impoſſible. All therefore that 
he could do was to expand her fentiments; 
to enlighten her obſcure ideas; and to ſhew 
her that they were merely viſions, which 
ſhe could never hope to ſee realiſed in ac- 


tual life. He did, with propriety, what 
ought 
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3 to be done to prevent a heart poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch ſenſibility, at ſo early a period, 


from falling a victim, ſooner or later, to 


ſenſuality; only it ought to have been done 


by another, and not by him who was him- 


felf the object of her coofuled ideas, of her 
viſionary hopes and withes. He converſed 
with Emilia, and, becauſe circumſtances 
rendered it feceflary, in the fame manner 


as he would have converſed with a woman. 


This mark of attention did not eſcape her; 
ſhe felt herſelf much honoured by Seibold's 
confidence; and did every thing ſhe poſ- 
ſibly could to ſecure a continuance of his 
eſteem, 
That ſhe might no longer appear a child, 
ſhe behaved in ſuch a manner as if ſhe 
underſtood every thing that Seibold ſaid to 
her. To many things which che really 
comprchended, the returned anſwers as 
well as ſhe could: with regard to the reſt, 
ſhe ſuffered them to paſs without any reply. 
She promiſed to do every thing he ſhould 
require of her; and to regulate her conduct 
Ms according 
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according to his advice, without giving 
herſelf much trouble to underſtand it. Her 
chief aim was to appear prudent and ſen- 
ſible in his eyes, which ſhe actually did; and 
this ſhe remarked by the kind and confi- 
dential manner in which he treated her, 
He imagined that he had accompliſhed his 
end in the beſt manner poſſible ; and he 
gave her his hand, that he would always be 
her friend and her counſellor. 
Emilia was highly gratified, and felt with 
conſcious pride that ſhe was now raiſed 
above other children, as ſhe had acquired 
the friendſhip of a man, and of a man of 
great worth. She now, therefore, attached 
herſelf to Seibold more than her feelings 
commanded, in order that ſhe might not 
| Joſe his friendſhip by the coolneſs of ber 
behaviour. As his friend, ſhe had now to 
ſupport a character which to her was in- 
deed new the character of a woman; and 
this ſhe maintained with the beſt effect. 
ol However little Seibold thought of this 
Connection, he could not have been a man, 
dt had 


nn 
| had not little Emilia become intereſting to 
him od her ardent and paſſionate attach- 
ment. He entertained a pure paternal 
love for her, as he did for little Hennig; 
but his love for the former was mixed 
with an uncommon timid, tender ſenſation, 
and a civility, which was ſo clearly mani- 
feſted that it could not fall to attract her 
notice. ” | 

A look from Seibold, or a wink, was 
ſufficient to make Emilia abandon her moſt | 
favourite employment, and to beſtow her 
whole attention upon him. If he quitted 
the parlour, ſhe would in a few minutes 
follow, and ſearch every where till ſhe at Jaſt 
found him. While walking together, ſhe 
always laid hold of his hand, and never 
quitted it whether the way was broad or 
narrow ; and all this, when the major ſome- 
times joked her with Len ſhe called 
gratitude. 

+ Beſt of uncles, ſaid ſhe— love no one 
on earth ſo much as the worthy Seibold. 


He is my preceptor, my friend, and my 
M6 coun- 
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counſellor; and if J have any goodneſs in 
me, I am indebted for it to him. 
Bauch ideas the major conſidered as high- 
ly worthy of praiſe. He therefore kiſſed 
Emilia, and ſaid: Continue your love, for 
we all love him; and God grant that your 
future huſband may be a man like Seibold! 
No one ſuſpected that this and other ex- 
preſſions of the like kind might be poiſon 
for the heart of Emilia. They at firſt, 
indeed, excited no peculiar ideas in her 
mind]; but they gave a ſtimulus to her ſen- 
ſations, from which, at length, aroſe new 
ideas, conceptions, and reſolutions. There 
was nothing, as has been already remark- 
ed, againſt which her governeſs inveighed 
oftener, or with more bitterneſs, than againſt 
family pride, becauſe ſhe herſelf had to ſuf 
fer ſo much from it. She laboured, there- 
fore, with the utmoſt care, to ſecure Emilia's 
heart againſt this ſo common fault, and 
in the height of her zeal proceeded often 
too far. She declared, for example, that 


marrying below one's rank was a ſign of 
good 
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good underſtanding, | of a noble heart that 
can riſe above mean. prejudices. She en- 
| larged fo frequently on this ſubject, that her 
pupil at length comprehended what ſhe 
meant, and what ſhe wiſhed to imply. It 
was therefore very natural that - theſe ideas, 
on marrying below one's rank, ſhould occur 
to Emilia when ſhe heard her uncle ſay : 
God grant that your future huſband may 
be a man like Seibold! and that the idea, 
Thou mayeſt one day be Seibold's wife, 
ſhould be as clearly imprinted in her mind 
as it was poſſible to be in the mind of a 
child. To be brief, Emilia's heart received 
the germ of a love, which increaſed with 
the greater rapidity as it ſeemed to be ap- 

proved of by every perſon at Sollingen. 
Seibold ſpent the whole day in her com- 
pany, ſometimes reading to her, ſometimes 
inſtructing ber, and ſometimes teaching her 
to play on the harp. On thele occaſions 
he would fiequently place her between his 
knees; hold her in his arms; preſs her to 
his boſom when ſhe had been diligent, and 
„ kiſs 


| ( 254 ) 
| Kiſs her when ſhe patted his cheek with 
childiſh innocence. He returned all her 
careſſes, becauſe he was ignorant how much 
ſhe gave to him. Her uncle and aunt were 
continvally joking her with her dear Sei- 
bold, whom ſhe never quitted, and adviſed 
her to allow herſelf to be formed by him, 
that ſhe might always retain his favour, 
Little Hennig quarrelled with her in jeſt, 
becauſe ſhe bad deprived him of Seibold's 
love, and alſo of his inſtruction. In a word, 
What is the caſe with a thouſand mothers, 
in regard to their daughters, was the caſe 
in the family of Sollingen : they little 
knew what was awake in the heart of the 
young lady. Emilia had ceaſed to be a 
child; and yet ſhe was Rill conſidered 
under that character. a 
In knowledge alſo ſhe made incredible 
progreſs, for Seibold's careſſes were the 
reward of her diligence. She wrote eflays, 
which Seibold ſhewed to Hannah with 
aſtoniſhment ; and every one wondered at 


the great ſenſibility which ſhe diſplay ed in 
theſe 
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theſe eſſays, without ever ſuſpecting that 
ſomething very particular muſt have filled 
her mind with ſo much animation. 

The month to which her ſtay was fixed 
being expired, the major obtained from her 


mother leave for another month, then for 


a third, and at laſt for a whole year. 
Neither the major, nor any perſon in the 
houſe, at length, knew whether they loved 
Emilia or Hennig moſt: but every one 


knew that Emilia loved only Seibold; for 


indeed "ſhe appeared to behave with atten- 
tion to all the reſt, * becauſe Seibold 
wiſhed it. 

Seibold read with Emilia books ob bif: 
tory ; but he avoided poetry, and forbade 
ber to peruſe any works of that kind, She 
obeyed his orders, however much ſhe was 
pained at not being able to enjoy what had 
appeared to be fo enchanting in the paſ- 


ſages read to her by Hennig. But what 


neceſſity was there for poetry, to a heart in 
which love had made ſuch conſiderable pro- 
grels ? Hennig s ſtyle was proſaic, not- 
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withſtanding the great deal of verſe which 


he read; but every thing that Emilia wrote 
was poetical, though ſhe never had a poet 


in her hands. Seibold was much afraid of 
the romantic turn of her mind, the cauſe of 
which was ftill unknown to him; and 


therefore he took the more trouble to give 
ſteadineſs to her character. He endea- 


voured to awaken in her that noble pride 


which deſpiſes life as a trifle, and pays at- 


tention only to the diſcharging of one's 
duty. He gradually excited in her mind 


the utmoſt averſion for the enjoyment of 


low ſenſuality ; taught her, that ber higheſt 
felicity would conſiſt in being miſtreſs of 
herſelf, and in not ſuffering herfelf to be 
overcome by her ſenſations, and in parti- 
cular by the paſſions of grief or joy. He 
endeavoured to create in the moſt mag- 
nanimous pride a counterpoiſe to the tender 


| ſenſibility of her heart. He read to her 
the examples of Arria and Portia, and of 


all the great Roman and G:ecian female 


Characters, He made duty and virtue be to 
Emilia, 5 


— 


. 

Emilia, what their country had been to 
theſe; and from that moment ſhe became 
indifferent in regard to trifles; but on 
things which could be corrected ſhe diſplay- 
ed that new character which Seibold wiſhed 
her to aſſume, She was no longer fond 
of ornaments, for ſne thought on the mother 
of the Gracchi; ſhe no more cried, for the 
nobleſt of the Roman matrons never ſhed 
tears in their ſufferings; and ſhe endea- 
voured to expreſs herſelf ſimply, and in a 

few words, becauſe the Lacedemonian ladies 
had done the ſame. 

But this pride and this indifference in 
Emilia became a new flame in her heart, 
and ſo deceived Seibold again. She was 
become proud, in order that ſhe might de- 
ſpiſe every obſtacle to her love; ſuperior 
to joy and grief, that ſhe might remain 
true to her friends; and indifferent to man- 
kind in general, becauſe they were not con- 
nected with her love. Seibold was, indeed; 
aſtoniſhed at the power which ſhe had ac- 


quired over herſelf, | 
The 
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The pegd of ſeparation however much 
+ Rad}: bes ayed, at length arrived, 


For three days before the major had been 
under great uneaſineſs, becauſe he dreaded 


the young lady's com plaints. Take notice, 


faid he to Hannah, we ſhall have a fine 


piece of work when Emilia muſt quit Sei. 


bold. The fatal morning came, and Emilia 
made her appearance, with tears in her eyes, 


and quite pale. Seibold, laying hold of her 
hand, ſaid: You are grieved, Emilia, at 
being obliged to leave us; but it is your 


duty. I have nothing farther to ſay. 


Emilia looked ſteadfaſtly at him, and a 
tear trickled down her cheek. | She con- 
verſed with her uncle in a grave but an af- 
fable manner. When the carriage drove 
up to the door, her words were ſeveral 
times on the point of being interrupted by 


a burſt of crying; but ſhe had fortitude 


enough to reſtrain her emotion. Adieu! 
ſaid ſhe abruptly; ſprung into the carriage, 


and called out to the coachman : Go on! 
<2 
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The company in the parlour looked at 
each other with aſtoniſhment, and the mas 
jor faid : Truly, Seibold, you have made 
that child a woman, without corrupting her 
mind in the leaſt. —Seibold had been ſe 
much accuſtomed to Emilia's company, 
that, for the firſt few days after her depar- 
ture, he walked about like one quite dif- 
tracted and forlorn, When the major ſaid 
to Hannah, joking : He is as much in love 
with Emilia as ſhe is with him—Seibold 
replied : Yes, major; I never loved any 
one ſo tenderly as I love this child; but 
you cannot imagine what a great ſoul re- 
ſides in Emilia. 

Mrs, Halden had not fon her daughter 
during a whole year ; for ſhe never went to 
Sollingen, under a pretence that ſhe could 
not bear riding in a carriage; but, in reality, 
hat ſhe might not be expoſed to the mor- 
tification of calling the late chambermaid 
by the appellation of ſiſter- in law. Emilia 
was now fourteen years of age; but her 
ſeatures were fo ſtrongly formed, that ſhe 
might 
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might have paſſed very well for a girl of 
fifteen. As ſhe had acquired a certain 
nobleneſs of gait, a grandeur in her car- 
riage, and a dignified look, her mother was 


much aſtoniſhed when ſhe ſaw her. The 


firſt view of her daughter filled her, indeed, 
with no little ſurpriſe. Some days before 
her arrival, ſhe had ſaid to her huſband : 


No you will ſee what a ruſtic girl Emilia 
will be! It will coſt me more than two 


years preachi g to her, before people will 


be made to believe that ſhe is not a par- 


ſon*s daughter, os Cmerh ing ſtill lower! — 
Such were the expreſſions made uſe of by 


Mrs. Halden; and Emilia now entered the 


parlour with ſo much dignity and grace. 


She could not then conceal her ſatisfaction, 
and ſaid: Welcome, my dear girl! Hea- 


vens! child, you are grown as handſome 


as a Venus! My God! what a gait the 


22 . 
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girl has! like a princefs ! Had your uncle, 
then, a dancing-maſter in his family ?— 
Turn round, I pray! Only look, dear huſ- 
band! You are a father, indeed !——The 
b girl, 
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girl, whiſpered ſhe half aloud, is truly an 
angel! But your hands, Emilia. Didn't 
that miſer, I had almoſt ſaid didn't your 
uncle give you gloves? My God, child, 
your arms are ſun-burnt till they have be- 
come quite brown!- I ſuſpected that would 
be the caſe. But how complete the girl is 
grown! Truly, Emmy, I muſt now think 
of getting you a huſband. | 
If Mrs. Halden was at firſt highly ſariſ- 
fied with Emilia, ſhe became afterwards 
equally diffatisfied when ſhe conſidered her 
a little farther. The girl's mind was filled 
with a ſtrange ſpirit of whim and contra» 
diction, which the mother knew not how ta 
manage; which gave her great pain, and 
rendered her, at the ſame time, timid. 
Emilia, for example, would object to cer- 
tain articles of dreſs, and refuſe to wear 
them. If her mother aſked why, ſhe would 
aſſign her reaſon with great calmneſs. Mrs. 
Halden, according to her uſual cuſtom, 
would make a. noiſe, and aſſert, that one 
muſt do as others, and that faſhion is ſtill 
6 faſhion, 
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faſhion. Whilſt the mother was talking in 
this manner, Emilia, with much com» 
poſure, would alter the piece of dreſs in 
queſtion . according to her own fancy, | 
Her mother would ſtill go on, and Emilia 
would reply with the utmoſt indifference : 
Iwill readily obey you, dear mother, if you 
will only give me one ſufficient reaſon why 
you would have it ſo; for, as to its being 
the faſhion, that, with me, is no reaſon at 
all. Whatever I wear is faſhionable ; and 
of two faſhions, I always chooſe the ſimpleſt 
and the moſt decent. Here the matter 
would reſt; for Emilia's coolneſs never 
ſuffered it to proceed to a quarrel, 
Such was the caſe, alſo, with brother 
Charles. This young man had aſſumed 
a commanding tone with every perſon 
around him, and even with his father and 
mother; but Emilia was bold enough to 
deny his authority. When he wiſhed to 
act the baſhaw with her, ſhe would ſtare at 
him with a penetrating look, and, without 
ſuffering herſelf to be drawn into a quarrel, 
5 e , 
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| ſay calmly: You wiſh to have it ſo; but 1 
will not. What appeared moſt incompre- 
| henſible to Charles, was, that ſhe behaved 
to him with a condeſcenſion which he could 
not expect, and often at a time when he 
had treated her with great rudeneſs, In a 
word, Emilia was a ſingular being, with 
whom every perſon in the houſe could 
agree exceedingly well, her mother and her 
brother alone excepted. Mrs. Halden 
complained to her huſband: See, ſaid ſhe, 
what a fine trick your brother has ſerved us 
again—to incenſe Emilia againſt me and 
Charles! This is your noble brother! A 
devil between parents and children! 
Tf the converſation, in Emilia's preſence, 
turned upon her uncle and her brother 
Hennig, ſhe ſuffered her to ſay what ſhe 
would ; but if her brother interfered, ſhe 
would ſtare at him with a ſharp and pene- 
| trating look. If he did not then immedi- 
ately hold his tongue, ſhe would ſay to him: 
Charles, you are a poor creature one, only, 
of your VIE s or brother's virtues would 
make 
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make you worthy of notice.” Charles would 
then continue; and when he began to uſe 
hard words, Emilia would ſupport her aſ- 
ſertion with much animation, without mak- 
ing any reply to her brother” 8 abuſe and 

: 18 | | 
What appeared moſt fi Book: on · theſe 
occaſions, was, that the mother, however 
much mortified by Emilia's behaviour, 
never ventured to treat her with harſnneſs. 
During a diſpute of this kind, between 
Charles and Emilia, ſhe once held up her 
hands and exclaimed, with violence, Emilia! 
But Emilia looked at her with compoſure, 
though in a reſpectful manner, and ſaid: I 
beg of you, mother, do not treat me ſo! 1 
ſpeak my ſentiments as Charles ſpeaks his, 
Your love to him can never give him a 
right to command me to hold my tongue, 
rs. Halden's countenance became red, 
parily through anger and partly through 
ſhame; her hands, which ſhe had raiſed 
up, again dropped down ; the coughed 


from vexation, and broke off the diſcourſe. 
The 
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The father, though he always wiſhed Emilia 
to be victorious, ſtil] held his tongue, and 
the family would fit ſome minutes uneaſy 
and ſilent. Xe, | 
After ſuch ſcenes, however, the mother 
would again ſoon become reconciled, as her 
vanity acquired the moſt delicious offerings 
through Emilia, When there was com- 
pany at Moorberg, if Emilia entered the 
drawing- room, the mother would bluſh for 
ſhame, on account of the ſimple and artleſs 


dreſs of her daughter; but in half an hour 
all her uneafineſs would vaniſh. Emilia 


would ſoon enter into converſation with 
ſome of the company, who would fland with 


attention before the affable, beautiful girl, 
and liſten to her with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


reſpect. She would talk on the occur- 


rences of the day; on the weather; on the 


poor people in the village; on the laſt fire; 
on ſome unfortunate event; of her uncle, 


Her aunt, or her brother, and of old Hen- 
nig but what man could have turned his 


eye from her engaging ſmile, her animated 
Yo. N _—_— —- 
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look, which diſplayed the nobleſt com 
paſſion and the . heavenly enchant- 
ment! 
When the mother S her engaged 
in a converſation of this kind, ſhe would 
approach with the utmoſt. affability, and 
liſten. to every word that Emilia ſaid. She 
was, indeed, never pleaſed with the ſubject, 
but ſhe- forgot the ſubject when ſhe heard 
the reſpectful anſwers of the company. As 
ſoon as: the. converſation was ended, ſhe. 

. would ſtep up to the ſtranger, and ſay: Lou 
have chatted a long while with my daugh- 
ter; I am afraid the girl has tired your 
| patience. The reply of the ſtranger was 
always incenſe of the moſt gratifying kind, 
which Mrs. Halden drew in with the 
greateſt avidity. Her eyes were inceſſantly 
fixed on Emilia, while ſhe was in com- 
| pany; ſhe admired the confidence which 
her daughter diſplayed on every occaſion ; 
and was never pained on her account, when 
any other, or perhaps ſome girl, engroſſed 
the converſation, becauſe Emilia then held 
| | * 
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her tongue, and never ſo much as aſſumed 
a contemptuous air, 

Emilia never ſpoke French when ſhe 
could avoid it, notwithſtanding her readineſs 
in chat language, and the many opportu- 
nities which her mother gave her of ſhew- 
ing it. To induce her, a poor Frenchman, 
who reſided in the neighbourhood, was 
often invited to the houſe; and Emilia con- 
verſed with him in French, merely becauſe 
he ſpoke very bad German. 

Emilia, alſo, when in company, veal 
never play the harp, on which ſhe was 4 
moſt excellent performer ; and if ſhe at any 
time ſuffered herſelf to be overcome by the 
_ entreaties of the gueſts, ſhe would play 
worſe than ſhe did in common, and then 
turn the diſcourſe to ſomething elſe, with 
ſo much art, that the harp was ſoon for- 
gotten, 1 

This conduct had been ene to 
her by Seibold, whoſe advice ſhe carefully 
followed. She kept up a continual epiſto- 
lary correſpondence with: her friend; and 

N 2 made 
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made him acquainted with her whole be- 
haviour, with all ber thoughts, and all her 
ſenſations. Though Seibold was not fond 
of writing letters, he ſuffered none from 
Emilia to remain unanſwered. He con- 
ſidered it as his duty to intereſt himſelf in 
the. welfare of the dear girl, though at a 
diſtance; and he gave her precepts reſpect- 
ing the manner in which ſhe ought to be- 
have to her mother, to her brother, and 
even towards her governeſs. The latter, 
after the ſeparation of a year, received 
Emilia with uncommon affection; but ſhe 
alſo found that her ſcholar was totally 
changed. That natural confidence which 
Emilia had formerly ſhewn towards her, 
was now caſt in another mould; it was 
rather the confidence of a ſiſter or friend. 
Emilia would no longer permit her gover- 
neſs to read romances with her ; but the 
romantic notions of her penſive inſtructor, 
which ſhe could not help hearing, were as 
bad as the romances which they had before 


read together, ar and perhaps even worſe. 
Emilia, 
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Emilia, with great freedom, gave Seibolck | 
an account of her converſations with her 
governeſs; but ſhe concealed one little 
circumſtance, which was, the pleaſure that 


ſhe took in them. On the other hand, ſhe 
repeated ſo naturally every thing Seibold 
had ſaid to her on. this point, that he was 
very much at eaſe, and Emilia herſelf did not 
know that ſhe was deceiving her inſtructor. 
The ſecret viſits were now again reſumed. 
Emilia had ſo many things to ſay to Seibold, 
which according to her ideas could not be 
committed to writing; and he alſo could not 
forbear paying her a ie viſit from time to 
time, When he came, her heart was ſo 
elated that ſhe always s forgot, through joy, 
what ſhe meant to aſk him, and requeſted 
him to viſit her again, that ſhe might have 
time to remember what ſhe intended to ſay. 
Seibold, had he been a man of a bad diſ- 
poſition, muſt have already remarked that 
the girl's ſenſations were more than thoſe of 
friendſhip. Every time he came, Emilia's 
hopes had been on the wing for more than an 
| . i 
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howr ; ſhe ran to meet him with every ex- 
ternal mark of friendſhip, and her whole 
frame was agitated by emotions of the ten- 
dereſt nature.—He alſo began to have ſen- 
ſations of the like kind, when he ſaw 
Emilia ; but this love had ſprung up from 


fo uncommon a ſoil, that even a greater con- 


noiſſeur might perhaps have been deceived. 
Emilia was, however, till a child, and 
how could Seibold ever dream that ſhe 
would be dangerous to him? She was not 


only deſcended of a noble family, but en- 


titled to a large dowry; and he was de- 
ceived by the remembrance of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, when he reflected on the nature 


of her ſenſations. Had Emilia been of the 


fame rank as himſelf, it is not improbable 


that he might have indulged an idea of 


being one day happy in the poſſeſſion of ſo 
lovely a partner. This idea alone would 


have been ſufficient to ſhew him the ſtrength. 
of his attachment to Emilia; but, in his 


fituation, it was impoſſible for him to enter- 
tain tuch an idea, and therefore the nature 


of 
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of his own ſenſations remained unknown to 
him. 

He was an enthuſiaſt | in 1 friendſhip ; ; and 
here he found a heart that was perfectly 
ſimilar to his own, Emilia,' on her fide, 
could do nothing to make her friend ac- 
quainted with his private ſenſations. With 
the aſſiſt ance of her romances, ſhe would 

| ſoon have diſcovered that ſhe felt more than 
friendſhip for Seibold : bnt he ridicuted 
love, declared it to be polluted ſenſuality, 
and had a hundred times warned his fair 
pupil to beware of this paſſion. To pleaſe 

ber beloved inſtructor, ſhe aſſented to what 
the ſaid ; called her ſenſation towards him, 
gratitude, and actually believed that it was 
nothing elſe. As ſhe felt herſelf happy in 
the poſſeſſion of her friend, ſhe cared very 
little under what name ſhe poſſeſſed him. 

Thus did this love ariſe unknown to all 
mankind, and the hearts of both the lovers 
were gradually cemented ſo cloſely by it, 

.* that no force could pull them aſunder with- 
out tearing them. Time and ſeparation, 
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perhaps, might have deſtroyed this paſſion, 
engendered in ſo ſingular a manner, had 
not the mother herſelf, though undeſign- 
edly, conveyed to her daughter the ſweet 

Poiſon in a gilded cu ß. 
The old Frenchman praiſed Emilia' $ 
knowledge of the French language. But, 
faid he to Mrs. Halden, you muſt make 
your aimabl: fille read noting but French. 
Par Dieu, ſhe vant noting but to forget 70. 
lalement de German. Her ſtyle is too much 
cold, trop diffus, not enough anime. Aitendes 
She muſt read de beſt &crivains Frangois, et 
au nem du ciel rien de ſerieux; ſometing by 
'vich ſhe may form herſelf for de ſentiment. 
I have got van book. De auteur, 2 la verite, 
vas not un Frangois de naiſſance, but he vas 
deſerve to have been born d Paris. Ce 
Ia Nouvelle Heloiſe. ; You muſt make made- 
moiſelle Emilie learn dis book par ct. All 
Paris is enchan's by it. Quel fly/e! It ſur- 
paſs all id, all imagination! l have pro- 
cure it from Baſle. C adorable dblicicur. 
1 vill ſend it to you, matems7/e/e, You vill 
- Jen 
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ſee how much pretty it eng all exe 
preſſion ! 

What kind of a book then is it? 63 
Emilia. Un roman, ma charmante deeſſe : 
lettres des deux amans — O you have never 
read de like! . 

And I will not road It, replied Emilia. 
I have been warned againſt reading ſuch 
works. They are deſtructive poilon,. - 

Poiſon Quel pedant have tell you dat > 
All Paris is enchant6 by it; and dere be no 
book in de vorld more proper to form de 
ſtyle dan dis, You muſt make de /eFure 
of it to madam your moder. | | 

That- you ſhall, Emilia, replied Mrs. 
Halden, who indeed underſtood what had 
been ſaid, but knew very little more of 
French. I have occaſion for ſuch aſſiſtance 
in the language. One forgets every thing 
in the country. Pray ſend j. 5 
The Frenchman ſent the book; but 
Emilia thought on Seibold, and could by 
no means be induced to read it. Vou 
| thall at leaſt hear it, ſaid the mother ina 

| Ng paſſion, | 
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Eon, and deſired the governeſs to read. 
Sit down there, Emilia! — Now read, 
ma'm'ſell! And, Charles, do you attend 
n 1 
The governeſs began with a faltering 

voice, while Emilia thought with herſelf, 

I can liſten or not. She was ſo heedleſs, 
therefore, that the firſt period eſcaped her 
notice; but a few pafſages made her ſoon 

a little more attentive. At the following 
paſſage in the firft letter, Poſe me flatter 
| quelquefots que le ciel a mis une conformité ſe. 
creite entre nos affettions, ainſi qu'entre no; 
goilts - = = = Nous avons des manieres uniformes 
de ſentir et de voir; et pourquoi woſ rois-je 
imaginer dans nos (urs ce meme concert que 
Fappergois dans nos jugemens * ? Emilia ima- 
gined that ſhe heard Seibold oy rg 
governeſs then continued: [14.4 2. 
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l ſometimes flatter myſelf that heaven has created 

A ſecret conformity between our aſſections as well as be- 

* tween our taftes - We ſee and think in an uniform 
manner; and why may I not be allowed to ſuppoſe that 
I perceive the ſame concert in our Ha. as in our 
1 | minds? 


Sued 
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Quxelguefois nos yeux ſe reucontrent ; quelques 
ſoupirs nous tchappent en mime temps; quelques 
larmes fartives - - = - 0 Julie] ſi cet accord 
venoit de plus 5 i le ciel nous avoi 


deftines *- . - Emilia liſtened with the 
moſt compoſed attention, and ſighed. The 


letter began to deſcribe ſo exactly Seibold, 
and his behaviour towards her when in her 
company, that ſhe could ſcarcely conceal 


her emotion. By the ſecond and third let- 


ter ſhe became ſtill more violently agitated. 
She juſt felt as if Seibold had written to 
her. The illuſion became fo ſtrong, that 
ſhe endeavoured to get up in order to con- 


ceal her affection. Her mother, however, 
commanded her to fit ſtill, and the gover- 
neſs continued to read. Emilia, who. 


ſcarcely ſeemed to liſten, devoured every 
word that ſhe heard; and every ſucceeding 
nn kindled up in her beart a new 


* ae our 3 meet a ab a fs ſighs 


then eſcape from us—a few filent tears - O Julia, 
were this ſympathy prophetic - - - * heaven __ * 


- ined us fos each other! Nui a 
1 a N ſenſalon, 
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ſenſation, and threw new light on her ideas. 
The mother being ſcized with a fit of lan- 
guor, which put a ſtop to the reading, 
Emilia, in ſilence, accompanied her gover- 
neſs to her apartment; and ſhe now for the 

firſt time became really ſenſible that ſhe 
loved Seibold as Julia did her inſtructor. 

Emilia placed herſelf at the window, and 
gazed through the panes in a ſtedfaſt man- 
ner. The governeſs aſked her what was 
the matter; and Emilia replied in a plain- 
tive tone, Puiſſances au ciel! q avois une ame 
Pour la douleur ; donneꝝ m'en une pour la feli- | 
cite * With theſe words {he threw herſelf 
into the arms of her governeſs, but with- 
out explaining to her the reaſon. 

Next evening the governeſs reſumed her 
reading, and at the eleventh letter Charles 
ſaid: If ſiſter wrote in that manner I would 
.confine her; and the ſcoundrel of a lover 
8 _— hunt out of the houſe with my 
22 2 Ye- 33 powers! I WY a ſoul formed for 
grief; grant me one formed for. happineſs} 5 
bi i 1 O you 
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O you poor creature! ſaid Emilia, 


ſtarting up, and then again ſitting down. 
The mother took Charles's part; Emilia 
with warmth defended Julia; and yet the 
imprudent mother ſuffered the reading to 
go on, after ſhe had called Emilia a fool. 


At the paſſage, C'e/t pour cela qu'on a dit 


que Pamour faiſoit des heros , Charles burſt 
out into a loud fit of laughter. Mrs. Hal- 
den immediately caſt her eyes towards 
Emilia; and the latter, with a mixed look 
of haughtineſs and contempt, remained 


filent. She was ſenſible what ſtrength ſhe 
had acquired by her love, without knowing 


the cauſe, Now, laid the mother, what 


kind of ſtuff is that? 


Emilia could be ſilent no longer. One 
muſt at leaſt be a man, ſaid ſhe, to be- 
come a hero by any means. Charles will 


never become one by any thing, —By love, | 


truly not, replied Charles with a loud 
laugh. I never knew betore that love could 


* For this reaſon it has been ſaid that love makes 
heroes. 


produce 
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produce ſuch wonders.—But I am ſenfible 
it can, returned Emilia. And the fooliſh 

mother ſuffered the governeſs to continue. 

At the fourteenth letter Charles ſaid, 
My God, what a ridiculous noiſe about a 
kiſs! and Emilia, letting her head fink 
down on her boſoin, made no reply. After 
this ſeducing letter ſhe was incapable of 


farther attention; her ideas became con- 


| fuſed, and ſhe gave vent to a deep ſigh; 

but her mother ſuffered the governeſs to 
proceed to the following letter. No, ſaid 
ſhe, that is too bad! How could the French- 

man recommend to me and Emilia ſuch a 
book as this? Yes, Emilia, if you did 
ſuch things I ſhould know how to act. 
Julia is a lewd girl, notwithſtanding all her 
Fine talk, Such was the language which 
Mrs. Halden-employed for ſome time, in 
.order to obliterate the impreſſion it had 
made in the mind of Emilia; but it had 
already become poiſon in every vein, though 
poiſon of a'different kind from what the mo- 
ther megined. Ein, wich her ſenſibi- 
lity, 
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lity, was now in a ſtate of torture. She 
knew that ſhe loved Seibold, and ſhe did 
not doubt that ſhe was beloved by him in 
return. Had Seibold only entertained the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of what was the caſe with 
his pupil, he would have ſeen by each line 
of her next letter with what paſſionate af- 
fection it was written. She carefully avoid- 
ed making uſe of the word love, and in 
its ſtead wrote friendſhip, ſympathy of 
ſouls; but the whole was expreſſed with 
ſo much enthuſiaſm, that Seibold could not 
help ſhaking his head when he read the let- 
ter to the major, with this obſervation, 
The girl brings the heart! into you in every 
thing! 

* "The major replied, If it be not mere 
Matrery, my dear Seibold! The words are 
fo prettily put together, and there are ſo 
many ahs! and ohs ! I had almoſt ſaid be- 
tween them, that one would think ſhe were 
taking leave of you for ever. It is not 


flattery, returned Seibold with a kind f 


warmth.— Well, ſaid the ſhe muſt . 
have 
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have fitten too long with brother Toffel 
when he was enjoying his bottle; for no 
perſon with cool blood could write in that 
manner. = . 

This remark of the major was not far 
from the truth. Had he been acquainted 
with any other kind of love than his own, 
which did not require much ſighing, he 
would have diſcovered the ſecret to Sei- 
bold; but on the preſent occaſion he made . 
no farther remarks. 

The next time that Seibold nad a viſit 
to Emilia ſhe received him with a kind of 
baſhful uneaſineſs and delicate reſerve. He 
now obſerved that the caſe was altered from 
what i it had been formerly, when ſhe uſed 
to throw herſelf into his arms laughing, 
and to give him.a kiſs. . She bluſhed when 
he took her into his arms according to 
cuſtom, and the palpitation of her heart 
increaſed, She in part experienced. what 
Saint-Preux felt on giving the firſt kiſs to 
his ſweet- heart; and in part perſuading 


herſelf chat the had al thoſe ſenſations 
which 


which Rn defcribun; ſhe by Oy 
actually acquired them. 

During the whole hour that Seibold re- 
mained in her company, ſhe was ſo much 
1 prey to her ſenſations, ſo ſunk in thought, 
ſo much engaged with herſelf, and yet, at 
the ſame time, ſo tender, that ſne commu- 
nicated her paſſion to her friend. Seibold 
now, for the firſt time, perceived that his 
acms encircled a woman. He felt emotions 
for which he could not account. The an- 
cient familiarity died away amidſt Emilia's 
careſſes; its place was ſoon ſupplied by a 
certain ſhyneſs, mixed with reſpe&; and 
the former friendly appellations which he 
uſed to apply to Emilia would no longer 
ifſue from his lips. Never had his con- 
verſation with her been ſhorter or more in- 
ſipid; and never had the time paſſed away 
more rapidly. Emilia now appeared to 
bim more beautiful than before; every 
imb ſeemed to have acquired freſh attrac- 
tions, and her whole figure and deport- 
ment to have become nobler. He ſaid to 

| Ip himſelf 
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" bimdelf for the firſt time, She i is a bun 


_ | 


The leaſt ſpark of hope the moſt diſ- 


tant proſpect of being able one day to call 
Emilia his own, would have ſoon made 


known to him the cauſe of his being affected 


in that manner; but her high birth never 
ſuffered his ſenſations to expand. During 
half of the way back to Sollingen his 
thoughts were in a wandering and confuſed 


ſtate; and he felt a certain longing or han- 
kering after Emilia; but in a little he 


again gradually recovered his uſual tran- 
quillity, 


_ Emilia, on her part, W with a heart 


: ſmarting from a ſevere wound. She 190k 
up Eloiſe, which was ſtill lying on her mo- 
ther's table; carried it with her to her own 


apartment, and read the firſt volume com- 
pletely through. This book produced an 


aſtoniſhing effect on her heart, and in a 
little her love to Seibold was fanned into a 


complete flame. At the ſame time ſhe felt 


that ſhe had greater reſolution, and that 


{ne 
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he could do more than Julia to obtain 
poſſeſſion of her lover. She determined, 
therefore, never to be the wife of any other 
man than Seibold, and with that firmneſs 
peculiar to herſelf, by which ſhe accom- 
pliſhed fo great things with her mother. 


The ſituation of Julia had ſuch a ſtriking 


- reſemblance to her own, that ſhe could al- 


moſt apply the whole letter, line by line, 
to herſelf and Seibold. The governels 
was alſo at hand, if Emilia wiſhed: her to 
ſupply the place of a Clara; and nothing 
was wanting to complete che whole ro- 
mance, which had now entirely occupied 
the girl's head, except a letter wherein 


Seibold ſhould diſcloſe his love; but this 


he always expected in vain, She had be- 
fore believed that Seibold loved her: but 
ſince his laſt viſit ſhe could no longer doubt 


it; for, if that were not the cafe, why 
ſhould he have been ſo thoughtful. and 
ſilent? Why did he now and then caſt a 


tolen look at her with ſo much tenderneſs? 


He 


He 3 me ! ſaid he to herſelf —Yes. be 
loves me; and the happy hour will oon 
arrive when I ſhall receive from him as pal- 
ſionate a letter as Julia received from her 
lover. Such was the confidence of her 
expectation, that ſhe trembled in every 
limb when ſhe broke open the next letter 
ſhe received from Seibold. She ran it over 
with an eager eye—and with the moſt ſen- 
ſible vexation again folded it up; for it 
contained nothing but the deſcription of a 
family feſtival which had been celebrated 
at Sollingen on Hennig's birth-day, and 
ſome moral reflections on birth-days in ge- 
neral, in which Seibold had given full 
ſcope to his good humour. Soon after, 
ſhe peruſed the letter once more with great 
care and attention, in order to diſcover 
ſome expreſſion that might indicate love. 
She indeed found in it enough of love, but 
not of that kind which ſhe wiſhed. Seibold 
ſtyled her * my daughter.“ She had formerly 


heard that word from him with pleaſure; 
but 


but at preſent it was offenſive. * My friend,” 


ſaid he alſo, but with ſuch a turn of raillery 
that the words my deareſt love“ in the 
fame ſituation would hive remained with- 


out any meaning. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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